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Equipped with 14” x 16” elevated 
work shelf in addition to regular 
} center top. Shelf can be dropped 
The KARLO_ Typewriter Demonstrating 
Stand has been designed to meet the demand 
for the fast growing, popular method. of 
audio-visual training. The stand is solidly 
built, eliminating wobble and vibration and 
features a wide range of adjustability from 
35 to 48 inches. Free rolling caster wheels 
make it easily portable and permit turning in 


all directions tor demonstration purposes. KARL 


The instructor stands at the typewriter, 
and demonstrates the proper typing technique 
in view of the entire class. Teaching is easier MANUFACTURING co. 
—learning is faster. 34 IONIA 


Model 1-SE 


Equipped with 131%” x 14” slid- 
ing baseboard in addition to 
regular center top. Baseboard 
slides under center top when 
desired. 


Model 1 E 


This beautiful and conven- 
ient stand uses floor space 
equal to approximately the 
outside dimensions the 
machine it supports. Metal 
finished black, green, 
brown, maroon or grey, 
baked wrinkle enamel. Wood 
top (16” x 16”) finished in 
Walnut, Mahogany, Oak, 
Green or Grey. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUP f All metal construc- 


tion except wood 
top, size 16" x 16" 
KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Type- Model 1-DSE ee 

writer Demonstration Stands as shown. This model is equipped with elevated shelf 
and sliding baseboard in addition to regu- 
NAME : lar top, providing additional space on 
either side of machine for holding note 
bock, papers, etc. Shelf size 14” x 16” two 
CITY f a ae ; inches above level of center top. Can be 
dropped when desired. Sliding baseboard 
size, 134%” x 14”, slides under 16” x 16” 
center top when not in use. 


ADDRESS 


All stands can be adjusted from 
35” low point to 48” extreme height. 


The modern demonstrating stand! 
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PREFERRED BY MODERN 
BUSINESS. 


THE 
REMINGTON RAND 


PRINTING 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE Im Six LESSONS ‘A SUL LESSON ORIENTATION COURSE FOR THE MODEL 


NNOOs 


It’s all here in black and white and in white and black—the 
—10 Key Adding Machine Office Remington Rand Printing Cal- - 
Practice Course culator Course 


For free copies simply fill in the coupon. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES DIVISION 


DIVISTON OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1224, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10 


O Printing Calculator Course C1240 
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WHY MORE THAN HALF OF ALL TYPEWRITERS USED IN SCHOOLS ARE ROYALS: 


1 Royal’s tough construction easily takes all the pound- use today than any other typewriter. 
ing dozens of different students give it throughthe years. 4 Royals bring up to 24% more in re-sale than the other 
Result: longer teaching life, less spent on service. makes of typewriters. 

2 Time-saving, exclusive Royal features such as MAGIC" See for yourself. Ask your Royal Representative for 
MARGIN and TWIN PAK* speed up teaching, make free Value Analysis Forms you fill out yourself. They'll 
learning a whole lot easier. show you how Royal beats out any other typewriter in 

3 There are more Royal Standard Typewriters in office the long run, in the short run, any way you look at it. 


standard 


Product of Royal McBee Cor 
ation, World’s Largest 


ufacturer of Typewriter 
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editorial 


Paul S. Lomax 
Professor Emeritus 


New York University 


44 ALL over the country business education 1s 

being hard pressed, and I fear that the 
immediate future for business education will be 
rather dreary. I cannot help but believe that the 
major associations should actively start a move- 
ment to inform school administrators and the gen- 
eral public of the importance of business educa- 
tion. Unless we do that it is my feeling that the 
erosion that has started will continue and that 
the welfare of the country will suffer.” Thus 
the public school director of business education 
in one of this country’s largest cities has ex- 
pressed his deep concern on a problem of great 
significance to teachers throughout 
this nation. It is a problem that represents an 
urgent call for organized leadership on the part of 


business 


our major associations in business education. It is 
a kind of call for leadership that needs to result 
in an immediate provision of helpful material that 
can be made available to our administrators and 
teachers of business education in local schools and 
school systems. These persons are faced with cur- 
riculum changes which challenge the educational 
values and student needs of businéss education. 

This urgent call for organized leadership in 
business education requires what kind of immedi- 
ate action? There are many answers, of course, to 
this question. One possible approach is suggested 
in this editorial by first giving full and thoughtful 
attention to steps which already have been taken 
in the field of general education, and then deciding 
on steps which should be taken to get helpful aids 
in the hands of general school administrators, par- 
ents, business leaders, business education adminis- 
trators and teachers, and others. 
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How Good are Your Schools? is a booklet of 
the National Education Association which “is the 
outcome of the thinking of lay and professional 
leaders. It is a project of an informal council of 
units of the National Eduation Association organ- 
ized to explore instructional problems of a general 
nature.’ The United Business Education Associa- 
tion is one of the twenty-two NEA organizational 
units which had a part in the preparation of this 
very helpful booklet. 

This pamphlet opens with a statement of the 
central problem: “How well do you know your 
schools? How well are they educating your boys 
and girls for occupations, for college, for adult 
life, for citizenship? Are they serving the needs of 
our modern society ? The intensive consideration of 
our schools, suggested by the questions in this 
booklet, is based upon the conviction that quality 
education is of highest priority in our society to- 
day.” 

There are given in this publication 231 ques- 
tions or issues which relate to the school program 
as a whole, the elementary school program, the 
junior high school, the senior high school, the edu- 
cation of older youths and adults, competent and 
qualified classroom teachers, materials of instruc- 
tion, buildings and equipment, a proficient admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff, sound and adequate 
finance, a forward-looking board of education, 
citizen interest, and your own interest. 

These 231 questions or issues have been, and are 
being, widely considered by lay and _ professional 
leaders of our country. How many individual busi- 
ness teachers and groups of such teachers have be- 
come involved in a careful study of some or all of 
these issues in relation to their school situations? 
To the extent that this has not already taken place, 
it is suggested that here is a call for leadership by 
obtaining copies of this inexpensive booklet and 
preparing answers to pertinent questions. More- 


1“How Good Are Your Schools?” p, 2, Washington 6, D. C.: National 


wey ey Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Price 10 copies for $1.00. 
2 Thid., p. 3. 
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urgent call for organized leadership 


over, this kind of professional endeavor constitutes 
an urgent call for organized leadership by every 
major association of business education that has 
not yet undertaken it. 

The High School We Need is another very im- 
portant pronouncement by the influential national 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. This bulletin is a report of the ASCD 
Commission on the Education of Adolescents. In 
it the Commission states, “For the past two years 
we have been considering the role of the secondary 
school in the education of youth. What curriculum 
should be offered in the secondary school? What 
should be the program of a student enrolled in the 
secondary school? What type of school organiza- 
tion will enable the student to secure the most 
desirable education? Our answers to these ques- 
tions are presented in this statement.’ 

After laying down four basic beliefs about the 
American High School, the Commission sets forth 
eighteen principles which should be observed in 
the development of the high school program. Some 
of the principles are: 


“The secondary school should be a comprehen- 
sive school. 

“The program for each student should be plan- 
ned on an individual basis. 

“The program for each individual must contain 
general education and specialized education. . . . 
Content and experiences required of all students 
as basic citizenship preparation should be con- 
sidered general education. Any courses or ex- 
periences that the student elects in terms of his 
unique purposes or interests should be considered 
specialized education. All vocational courses fall 
in the specialized education category and all 
college preparatory courses not needed for all 
citizens are also specialized and elective. 
“One-third to one-half of each student’s pro- 
gram should be devoted to general education. 
“One-half to two-thirds of each student’s pro- 
gram should be used to develop his talents and 
to further his personal goals within the frame- 
work that the community is willing and able 
to support. Although general education is im- 
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portant, the secondary school must place at least 
equal emphasis on opportunity for individual 
development.’”* 

These five principles are cited to support the 
contention that the character and scope of this 
ASCD pronouncement warrant most careful con- 
sideration by administrators and teachers of busi- 
ness education. The bulletin concludes with a terse 
statement of thirty-three basic beliefs which are 
deemed vital to the education of adolescents. Here 
again is an inexpensive and authoritative state- 
ment which prompts an urgent call for organized 
leadership of business education. 

Along with a thorough study of the thirty-three 
beliefs presented in The High School We Need, 
there should be critically considered the twenty- 
one recommendations made by Conant in_ his 
widely read report, The American High School 
Today. Moreover, there are two current develop- 
ments growing out of this report which should be 
kept in mind in any call for organized leadership. 
One of these developments is an effort which is 
being made by a metropolitan group of business 
educators and businessmen to clear up with Conant 
some misconceptions which they believe are to be 
found in his report. The other development has to 
do with the NEA-UBEA Project on the Academic- 
ally Talented Student in Business Education. This 
bulletin will be one of a series that have been, and 
are being, produced by the National Education 
Association Project on the Academically Talented 
Student. It is expected that within the next few 
months the NEA-UBEA Project Bulletin will be 
widely distributed in this country among school 
adminstrators, guidance counselors, business teach- 
ers, and others. 

The High School Program We Need in Educa- 
tion for Business might be a possible title of a 
thorough and comprehensive study that would 
result from an urgent call for organized leadership 
which this editorial has in mind. 

_ 8 "The High School We Need,” p. iii, Washington 6, D, C.: Association 


for Curriculum Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Price 50c a copy. 
4 Tbid., pp. 5, 8-10. 
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observation 


and obiter 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


HAT automation is going to make great changes 

in our economic and occupational and social life 
needs no proof. Those who bother to try to awe 
us with the changes that are going to take place 
in the future are belaboring a point that we have 
accepted. On the other hand when they try to 
make us think that life is going to be fundament- 
ally different ten years, twenty years, or even a 
hundred years from now they are indulging in 
fantasy that the facts do not justify. We will be 
loving and hateful, excited and bored, jealous and 


magnanimous in twenty years just as now. And 
those few who read this comment who are (for- 


tunate or unfortunate enough to be) alive when 
the year 2000 comes around will in all probability 
still be doing these things. They are the essence 
of life. 

We are told that if we don’t go in for automa- 
tion training pronto that business education will 
disappear still more pronto. The specific changes, 
however, are never mentioned. Shorthand tech- 
nique and shorthand instruction has changed and 
will continue to change and more people will be 
using dictating machines of some sort ten years 
from now even as more do now than did ten years 
ago. However, all you have to do is look at the 
endless lists of —stenographers-and-secretaries- 
wanted (pardon me “gal Fridays” and executive 
assistants) and note that shorthand competency is 
still the best skill for a girl who wants a job at 
high school graduation. One of the automationists* 
who some time ago labeled shorthand as a dead 
duck has wisely back-tracked and in his most re- 
cent article concedes that shorthand is here to stay. 


*One who insists that all life will be automatized and that we must do 
“something” in the school to meet the challenge, 
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NONSENSE 


Bully tor him. Most of us were aware of that tora 
long time. In 1945 I was told about a wonderful 
shorthand invention and I bet that it did not exist. 
In the April 1949 issue of the JouRNAL (page 39) 
I asked the following question : 


“What has happened to the wonderful invention 
that the Germans were supposed to have developed 
during the war and for which models were to be 
brought to this country around 1945? There was 
much talk at that time about a machine into which 
one would talk one’s letters and out of which at the 
other end a perfectly written typed letter would 
come. It sounded ridiculous then, but everybody 
insisted it was so. 

“Three and one half years later we still do not 
have even a model. Mechanics are great and elec- 
tronics are even greater, but the day has not ar- 
rived when a machine can take the subtle variations 
in millions of people’s different speech and trans- 
late these into the thousands of variants in our most 
unphonetic English.” 


What I wrote in 1949 still holds just as truly as 
it did then. 

I don’t think of the electric typewriter as a 
phenomenon of automation any more than I do 
the dictating machine. We knew them long before 
the term automation became a common word, 
though automationists class these machines with 
automation. Nevertheless I am confident that ten 
years from now many of us will still be using 
manual typewriters. Of course electric typewriters 
are more efficient (and more expensive). The real 
problem of reducing the cost of typing, however, 
rests not in the use of an electric typewriter, but 
rather in the reduction of coffee breaks, long lunch’ 
hours, gossiping on the job, etc. and etc. These 
delightful interruptions to work have not been 
lessened by the advent of the electric typewriter. 
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ABOUT AUTOMATION 


My guess is that most typists of 1933 produced 
tar more letters a day at a tar lower cost for a 
very simple reason—less occupational security. 

Automation will not eliminate the need for an 
understanding of double-entry bookkeeping or for 
the need for understanding the meaning of finan- 
cial statements. Until the need for these is elimi- 
nated we had better continue to teach bookkeeping 
(or elementary accounting) to prospective business 
workers. We need to improve the content and 
methodology of bookkeeping, but until the im- 
provement comes along we had better teach as best 
we can what we have. Bookkeeping well taught is 
still an excellent introduction to business practice. 
Automation will change the details of entry mak- 
ing, but not the fundamental concepts. 

Certainly we will still have to try to get people 
to take better care of their personal financing. In- 
surance problems are perennial. I see no likelihood 
of vendors being more kind to the consumer—in 
fact wise buymanship will probably be even more 


important. The need for general business education 
is here to stay. Do the automationists think we can 


or should reduce the stress we all feel needs to be 
placed on personality development? Do they think 
the importance of good handwriting will be less- 
ened? Sure—we may do all our buying by means 
of credit cards (want to bet we don’t? )—but ten 
and twenty years from now consumers will not 
buy—they will be sold, just as they are now. Mer- 
chandising is here to stay. 

What’s really new then? Teach the key punch? 
It is done in a few high schools. It takes forty to 
fifty hours. The machines are most expensive. 
Most organizations think this type of training can 
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and should be done on the job or in connection 
with the job. Shall we teach programming? Not 
in the high school is the answer almost universally 
given. 

The early hope that electronic data processing 
would eliminate paper work has now been shown 
to be a fancy. According to John H. Humphrey 
of Humphrey Brothers and Company in a recent 
talk “EDP does not eliminate or reduce paper 
work except possibly in the accounting and statis- 
tical room itself. These hungry giants devour data 
much faster and in quantities greater than even 
before imagined. This devouring process is called 
input. And it is in the pre-input area where the 
magnitude of work is breaking all records. 

“One reason for the increase in input paper work 
is that EDP systems demand extreme accuracy to 
be practical. One large government user found 20 
per cent of its originating data to be erroneous. 
You put garbage into one of these EDP systems 
and you get garbage out—fast and sorted.” In 
other words, accuracy is just as important as it 
always has been. 

As Mary Ellen Oliverio pointed out: “When 
viewing any type of change, it is easy to focus on 
the new aspects and fail to see the relationship of 
the old to the new. For example, a highly compli- 
cated business machine may look amazingly dif- 
ferent from former machines; however, a careful 
look at the new machine and its operations will 
reveal that the operator is essentially an operator 
of a ten-key machine. It is important that the busi- 
ness teacher assess the changes with calmness and 
intelligence.”** 


**** Social Change and Business Education”, Business Education Forum, 
XIV (January 1960) p. 10 
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Announcing . . 
the 1960 


LEADERSHIP 


in Business Fducation y This year—as it does every year 
—SPEEDWRITING, starting 
EARLY in MARCH is conduct- 
" " i i f 3-day regional 

FIRST truly “different” — truly NEW — 
& conferences in cities especially 
Shorthand in the Twentieth Century ; MR cclected so that EVERY SPEED- 


FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS a WRITING SCHOOL can at- 
my tend. This year’s conferences 


FIR ST because if has cut learning time 75% — enables as will be held in— 
you to offer complete stenographic and ‘ 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


secretarial course in half the time 
FIRST in student Satisfaction and Achievement 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRST in Employer Preference WwW 
DALLAS, TEX. 


FIR ST in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more 
efficient stenographers! ATE NEW YORK. N. Y 


FIRST in Profits 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand easily DOUBLES YOUR PROFITS since ay These will be down-to- 
you can teach TWICE as many students in the SAME amount of time! Mar carth shirtsleeve, 
Students learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand in weeks instead of months TRAINING SESSIONS 


because it is based on the familiar letters of the alphabet instead of com- g for Administrators, Reg- 
istrars—Teachers . . . all 


plex, hard-to-learn symbols. 
ie designed to help you 

Remember—you ELIMINATE COMPETITION with an exclusive yt improve your 

SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise. It is the ONE SHORT- ay 

HAND course no other school in YOUR CITY but you can offer. Pap’ ADVERTISING 

And you cash in on the benefits of a $600,000 nationwide adver- wg 

tising campaign, the largest in business school history! i SELLING 


If there is no SPEEDWRITING school in YOUR area, : iy ty TEACHING 
write today for details about what an exclusive SPEED- 4 54 
WRITING franchise can mean to you! PUBLIC RELATIONS 
The will be advised of exact dates 
and hotels. 
wend? 
Special Note to Schools in the 
NOW SPEEDWRITING Shorthand ~ 30 Cities Where There Is No 
0 SPEEDWRITING FRANCHISE 
bears the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Guaranty Seal. If you want MORE ENROLLMENTS, MORE 

: PROFITS. with NO COMPETITIVE HEAD- 

ACHES—Write TODAY for details about the 

Kor “> SPEEDWRITING Franchise in YOUR CITY. You 

Guaranteed by a and your staff are invited to attend one of these 

Good Housekeeping exciting, invaluable SPEEDWRITING Regional 
Conferences. 


ing Publishing Co. 


Dept. 7502, 55 West 42nd Street tne speedwiting co. New York 36, New York 
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OOKKEEPING does not require 
fast learners. The student who is 
a slower learner simply needs a 
teacher who is a “‘slower teacher.” A 
slower teacher does not mean a weak- 
er teacher, quite the contrary, for that 
teacher must be unusually capable, 
understanding, interesting, and dedi- 
cated to the needs of those he teaches. 

Neither is teaching bookkeeping to 
the slow learner a challenge. ‘‘Chal- 
lenge” has the connotation of at- 
tempting the impossible. Give me a 
willing, interested child who has be- 
tween an 85 and 100 1.Q., and Pll 
teach that child bookkeeping and have 
him doing a satisfactory job upon 


Working at their assigned tasks a group of William Maxwell students are engaged 
, in a laboratory session where many diverse activities from transcribing letters t 

sraduation. I have had hundreds and : ‘ g ers to 
ora luat Tha Tht x completing school store accounting records are completed in a like job atmosphere. 


I’ve been proud of them all. A dull 


pupil is by no means a lazy pupil. 
The Problem of the Slow Learner is Time 


What then is the problem for the 
slow learner? It is “time.” Teach- 
ers of slower learners need to spend 


a little more “time” in lessons for ap- “THE STUDENT WHO IS A SLOW LEARNER 
perception, a little more “time” for 
SIMPLY NEEDS A TEACHER WHO IS A 


development, a little more “time” for 


drill. "SLOWER TEACHER’." 


It is “time” that makes the differ- 


ence in either hopelessly losing the 
youngster or getting him to learn 
well. This does not mean that we 
wait until each and every student has ! 
learned a topic. Because bookkeep- A. |. Price 

ing is cumulative, drill must also be William H. Maxwell Vocational High Schoo) 
cumulative; in teaching new topics Brooklyn, New York 

old ones of necessity are reinforced. 

Allowing more “time” for presenta- 

tion and drill oddly enough does not 

mean the elimination of any major 

parts of the syllabi required for 

mastery of the subject. 


Overcoming the "Time" Problem 


Well, then, where are we going to 
yet the time? First, I take it from 


an area for which I may be criticized. 
Although reading is a very necessary 
school function and important espe- 


cially to these children, I do little of 
it in the bookkeeping class. Adjust- 


ments and changes are constantly be- 
ing made in teaching and many times 
these changes do not correspond to 


the order of text material as pre- 
sented in a book. Therefore, I teach 
bookkeeping without text material. 
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THE NEEDS THE SLOW 


Assigning textbook reading to poor 
readers who cannot digest abstract 
thought creates problems, confusion, 
and discouragement. Reading in the 
classroom takes up valuable time that 
could be used to greater advantage on 
drill entries and exercises. 

Second, the next “time-consumer” 
for me is testing. I soon know the 
abilities and effort of each of my stu- 
dents ; weekly testing is not necessary. 
Testing sometimes is a learning situ- 
ation, but I don’t think it has mean- 
ing for slow youngsters. Some 
youngsters with weak egos can’t take 
a failing grade easily and bounce 
back. For others testing is a threat 
and creates paralysis of thought. I 
use instead continuous production of 
class exercises and homework prob- 
lems. This gives me at least three 
weeks of extra sessions for intensive 
drill and development. 

Writers have stated that it is ad- 
visable in testing slow learners to re- 
view questions previous to the ex- 
amination in order that the pupils may 
achieve success. If this is a require- 
ment before testing, then the purpose 
of testing has lost its validity and is 
a fiction. My students achieve suc- 
cess through problem completion and 
satisfaction. They are less pressured ; 
they gain satisfaction from doing; 
they become familiar with the rou- 


tine; and they derive a sense of ac- 
complishment. 

To allay any false impressions T 
want to repeat that reading and test- 
ing are important factors in learning 
for the average and quick group, but 
should be used with less emphasis 
when dealing with a class of slow 
learners. 


Satisfaction for the Teacher 


A “slower” teacher must gain satis- 
factions from the development of 
growth and understanding occurring 
because of his technique and ability. 
What is a good daily routine for the 
teacher of bookkeeping to slower 
learners ? 

First, as in 
upon an “aim” for the day. The 


: good lessons, decide 


“apperception” or reference to pre- 
vious learning, the stepping-off place 
*A.I, Price, “Elvis Presley Helped My Book- 


keeping Class,” American Business Education— 
December, 1958. 
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for today’s lesson—must be short in 
duration yet meaningful. It should be 
theoretical, require thinking, have 
been present in a previous class drill 
—thus a part of the students’ experi- 
ence. It can and should be repetitive, 
including questions asked repeatedly 
each day for a week. The students 
love it, and as they participate, the 
familiar questions help them answer 
any new or more difficult questions 
you may ask. (This is good sales- 
manship too, <A series of easy re- 
sponses conditions the student to try 
to respond to more difficult ques- 
tions. ) 

Second, choose a good motivating 
device. I have found the use of pop- 
ular names of teen-age idols in book- 
keeping exercises arouses, amuses, 
and maintains interest*. 

Third, keep the classroom atmos- 
phere dignified yet businesslike and 
permit a light hum of activity with- 
A re- 
laxed atmosphere without fear is con 
ducive to learning. Self-discipline 


out enforcing rigid discipline. 


rather than 
worthy of being learned in’ school 
since the modern office is no longer 
a “scrooge”-like atmosphere where 
not per- 


imposed discipline is 


moderate conversation is 


mitted. Permission to work to- 
gether may help some students learn 


faster. 
Class Procedure 


How should the class work pro- 
gress? At the start of a new develop- 
mental lesson the drill and exercise 
should be explained and recorded en- 
try by entry on the board, with the 
class following the work. After a 
session of this tvpe of directed drill, 
a more individual approach should be 
taken wherein the problem is pre- 
sented for the day and the entire class 
verbally participates in discussing the 
various entries and solutions. 

Immediately after the evaluation 
and discussion, bookkeeping paper 
can be distributed and the solution at- 
tacked by every member of the class 
in the direct and businesslike manner 
discussed earlier. This will then give 
the teacher the opportunity to circu- 
late among the class, answering ques- 
tions, directing, correcting and stimu- 
lating those who might need it with 


that little bit of extra attention that 
means so much to the slower child. 
Direct contact with each child 
means a great deal in helping him to 
learn and in creating self-confidence. 
Progress can be measured through 
completed problems collected in class 
and through homework which should 
be examined and marked. (When a 
problem is marked, the least essential 
element is the grade. The correction 
of form or entry which is then ex- 
plained and expected not to be made 
again, is the main purpose. Each cor- 
rection is individually gone over with 
every student on his own work.) 


Summary 


An article written by Henry Owen 
called “I.Q. Analyses and Bookkeep- 
ing” stated that, “a student with an 
1.Q. below 90 is almost certain to 
fail. Those with an I.Q. between 
90 and 100 have only a 50-50 chance 
of passing.” I refute these findings 
because if they were true, hundreds 
of students graduating from my 
school each year would be denied the 
privilege of learning bookkeeping. 

Perhaps teachers find it 
necessary to sacrifice the slow learner 
in the face of bright, quick-thinking 


some 


youngsters who grasp ideas quickly 


and without effort. In that case there 
is much to say for the vocational high 
schools whose teachers and adminis- 
trative staff dedicate themselves to 
the slow learner to make of him with 
devoted attention, interest, and sin- 
cerity, a citizen and worker to whom 
the community can look with pride. 

.Each of these young people can 
take his place in society with the self- 
same feeling of accomplishment and 
satisfaction as any graduate of any 
academic school largely because the 
teacher—dedicated and hard-working 
—unselfishly. gives because he un- 
derstands what he has to give, to 
whom he is giving it, and how he has 
to give it. Nowhere is the what, the 
who and the how more important 
deal with the slow 


than when we 


learner. 
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HORTHAND failures and drop- 

outs are among the highest in the 
curriculum of the. nation’s high 
schools. This condition with respect 
to drop-outs also prevails in Chicago. 
The Bureau of Business Education, 
Chicago Public Schools, decided in 
1954 that more should be learned 
about a situation which results in so 


Lucille J. Di Bona 
Steinmetz High School 


Chicago, Illinois 


much unnecessary frustration for 
students and teachers. Over a two- 
year period, staff members of the 
3ureau of Business Education and 
the Bureau of Child Study adminis- 
tered numerous tests with the idea of 
determining, if possible, who could be 
successful in the stenographic pro- 
gram. The study also included a fol- 
low-up of those who had taken a year 
or more of stenographic work in 
order to discover what uses are made 
of the skills which were learned in 
high school. 

Thisarticle is a report and analysis 
of the very complete data which the 
3ureau of Business Education made 
available to me. It deals specifically 
with the predictive value of selected 
tests and subject marks in determin- 
ing success in stenographic subjects. 


City-Wide Test 
The material for this study was 
procured over a two-year period— 


from September 1954 to June 1950, 
covering 687 students from five rep- 
resentative Chicago public high 
schools, of which only 309 completed 
the course. Statistical procedures 
were applied to these 309 students 
(called actives in the study) in order 
to reduce personal factors, but the 
utilization of the entire group of 687 
reveal little discrepancy between the 
correlations of the entire group and 
those of the actives. 

The instruments considered were: 
Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test, ERC 
Stenographic Aptitude Test, the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Intelligence Test, 
English average-grade scores for 
Freshman and Sophomore years, 
Scholastic average-grade scores in 
miajor subjects for Freshman and 
Sophomore years. Half the students 
in each of the five high schools were 
given the Turse, and half the ERC 
Aptitude Test, except at School 5, 
where only the Turse was given. 


PREDICTING 
SUCCESS 
SHORTHAND 


“There is, as yet, no single prognostic 


instrument that offers a definite 


prediction for success in shorthand.” 


The criteria used were: Stenog- 
raphy 1 teacher-grades ; Stenography 
4 teacher-grades ; a fundamentals, or 
theory test, given by the Bureau of 
Business Education at the end of 
two semesters of shorthand, called 
Achievement I in this study; and a 
transcription test given by the Bu- 
reau of Business Education at 80 and 
100 w.p.m at the end of Stenography 
4, called Achievement // in this study. 

From the statistical computations 
were derived coefficients of correla- 
tion* (r), standard estimates of 
error, means, standard deviations, 
and regression formulas for prog- 
nosticating success in shorthand. 
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Results 


Inasmuch as Achievement II, or 
transcription, is the best school coun- 
terpart for business competence in 
shorthand, the decision for the best 
instrument for predicting shorthand 
success is based on the highest cor- 
relation* between any of the 
above instruments and Achievement 
II. On this basis, the Turse Short- 
hand Aptitude Test, with a coefficient 
of .52 is considered of more value 
than the other instruments in predict- 
ing success in shorthand. The ERC 
Stenographic Aptitude Test, with 
r .47 is relatively close to the Turse. 
Although these correlations show sub- 
stantial relationships, they are not 
high enough to consider the use of 
either of these aptitude tests as sole 
instruments in predicting success in 
shorthand. 

Teacher judgment of vocational 
competency, as indicated by Steno- 
graphy 4 teacher-grades, place the 
correlations with the two aptitude 
tests at .54 for he Turse, and .48 for 
the ERC, which are pretty much in 
line with the more objective Achieve- 
ment II correlations. Scatterdiagrams 
indicated that a raw score of 220 for 
the Turse, and 240 for the ERC, 
should produce shorthand compe- 
tency of average degree, but that 
scores as low as 180 need not exclude 
students from the subject, since some 
degree of competency is attainable ; 
conversely, the higher scores do not 
spell out matching 


one 


necessarily 
achievements. 

As a second choice to the aptitude 
test may be considered the I.Q. test, 
which correlates .40 to both Stenog- 
raphy 4 grades and Achievement IT, 
and, interestingly enough, also to 
Scholastic Scores. Students with 
1.Q.’s of as low as 81 completed the 
shorthand course, though I.Q.’s in 
the high 80’s, or low 90’s, constitute 
wiser lower limits to shorthand en- 
rollment. The higher I.Q.’s are not 
necessarily conclusive of higher 
achievements, unfortunately ! 

* J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psy- 
chology and Education, second edition (New York: 
McGraw Hill Co., 1950), p. 165, interprets correla- 
tion coefficients as follows: 

-90-1.00 very high correlation, very dependable 

relationship 

.70— .90 high correlation, marked relationship 

.40— .70 moderate correlation, substantial rela- 

tionship 


.20— .40 low correlation 
.00— .20 definite, but small relationship 
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Correlations to IQ. of .69 for 
Turse and .59 for ERC, respectively, 
indicate strong correlations between 
the aptitude tests and the intelligence 
test, but not enough significance to 
interchange one for the other. There 
are criteria in the aptitude tests that 
are peculiar to shorthand, and which 
are not ordinarily included in intelli- 
gence tests. 

The English grades and the scho- 
lastic scores, both teacher-made, cor- 
relate a few points higher than does 
the more objective I.Q. with Stenog- 
raphy 4 teacher-grades, but correlate 
.31, a low correlation, with the ob- 
jective Achievement II scores. Inas- 
much as counselors and students do 
use grades as criteria for achieve- 
ment, either one of these instruments 
could be used as a third choice, or to 
supplement the I.Q. or aptitude test, 
as a basis for counseling students 
wishing io take shorthand. Students 
who registered F grades (barely 
passing) in English and in_ their 
scholastic scores achieved success in 
shorthand, and, conversely, some of 
the better scoring students did not 
measure up to their English and scho- 
lastic scores. The English grades, 
including as they do both a mastery 
of English fundamentals and of liter- 
ature, may not be as effective as a 
placement test in English fundamen- 
tals in predicting shorthand success. 

An interesting correlation, .44, is 
that of English grades to I.Q., which 
is just four points higher than the 
correlations of I.Q. to Scholastic 
scores, and I.Q. to Achievement IT. 

An interesting side-light is the cor- 
relation between Achievement I and 
Stenography 2 teacher-grades. An 
r .40 would indicate that such feacher 
criteria as industry, neatness, etc., 
enter into the students’ grades. 


Drop-Outs 


Much good material is lost in stu- 
dent drop-outs. There is little differ- 
ence in I.Q.’s and grades between the 
students who completed the course 
and those that dropped out. The per- 
sonal factor—perhaps drive, enthusi- 
asm, personal traits, neighborhood 
mores, teaching techniques, or some 
intangible peculiar to shorthand—is 
as important as the native ability of 


the student for achieving success in 
shorthand, or at least for staying with 
the course until completion. The suc- 
cess of the lower I.Q. or lower apti- 
tude-scoring students, and, converse- 
ly, the relatively poor showing of 
higher ranking students, also point 
to personal factors. 


Conclusions 

The conclusion that may be derived 
from this study is that any willing 
student deserves to try out his poten- 
tial abilities in shorthand, tempered 
with counsel and diagnostic help for 
the weaker student. The apparent 
lower limits are scores of 220 for the 
Turse, 240 for the ERC, 90 for 1.Q., 
F+ grades (1.25-1.50 quality points ) 
in English and in scholastic scores ; 
however, I.Q.’s as low as 81, and 180 
scores in the aptitude tests, do not 
necessarily spell out failures. Per- 
sonal factors such as drive, enthusi- 
asm, initiative, work habits, or some 
other intangible, enter into the pic- 
ture for both the weak and strong 
students, and may require strength- 
ening. The subtests of the aptitude 
tests — stroking, spelling, phonetic 
associations, symbol transcription, 
word discrimination, dictation, word 
sense—may be used as diagnostic de- 
vices. 

The Turse Shorthand Aptitude 
Test as first choice, or the ERC 
Stenographic Aptitude Test as sec- 
ond choice, supplemented with a 
study of personal traits and/or Eng- 
lish grades or English placement 
tests, and/or 1I.Q., and/or scholastic 
averages, may give the counselor a 
basis for guiding and helping the stu- 
dent in his endeavor to master short- 
hand for professional competence. 

In the absence of aptitude tests, 
the student’s cumulative folder and 
coursebook provide sources of useful 
information: The I.Q., which gives 
as much indication for shorthand 
success as it does for general aca- 
demic success, is a good second choice 
to the aptitude test, and English and 
scholastic background could be used 
to supplement the I.Q., as well as a 
study of the student’s personal traits. 

There is, as yet, no single prog- 
nostic instrument that offers a definite 
prediction for success in shorthand. 
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Punctuation 


and 


Love You 


Edina Campbell-Dover 
Hickox Secretarial School 
Boston, Massachusetts 


This article gives no answer but it suggests that 
puntuation and spelling, like life, can be fun. 


RUE, I slugged it out with you 

for lo these many—but enough 
of that. You had marshalled behind 
you the armies of tradition, and all 
efforts to fight your foibles and 
whimsies were fruitless. I cannot 
lick you, so I join you, and perhaps 
we were meant for each other any- 
way. Fettered by bad logic, you 
limp falteringly to muddy conclusions 
—even as Ido. The word “why” ter- 
rorizes us both; and we know that all 
such interrogatives should be barred 
from the classroom as slightly inde- 
cent. We cannot answer them any- 
way. 

“Don’t know much about punctua- 
tion,” said one backslider whom I 
tried to initiate into your sophisti- 
cated ways, “but think it’s when your 
breath is partly gone you use a 
comma; when all gone, a_ period. 
Don’t know about the semicolon un- 
less it’s when you think you're out of 
breath but ain’t.” And, naturally, the 
lead pipe for him as you and I pro- 
ceed conventionally. 
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Can We Clarify? 


“When an adjective modifies a 
word group that follows, don’t put a 
comma after that adjective even 
though the word group consists of an- 
other adjective and the noun which it 
modifies,” is our style, or this one: 
“Words of more than one syllable ac- 
cented on the last syllable and ending 
in a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel double the consonant be- 
fore a suffix beginning with a vowel 
if the accent remains on the syllable 
preceding the suffix; other words of 
more than one syllable do not double 
the final consonant.” You and I have 
kept students worrying over those for 
months—and I took a trip to Florida 


on the delaying tactics of that one 


rule. And once the interrogator 
steps on that hardy perennial, “pure 
(no comma) white Castile soap,” you 
and I sit back and enjoy the crash. 
As we straighten our faces we pro- 
ceed to those dashing “pure (hyphen) 


silk ties,” hanging side by side with 
that “blue (no hyphen) silk dress.” 
And we blow on our finger nails 
while our bag of tricks yields this 
one: “The final consonant is not 
doubled in derivatives formed by the 
addition of a termination beginning 
with a vowel, when (a) a diphthong 
or digraph precedes the final con- 
sonant of the word, or (b) when the 
accent of the primitive word falls on 
any other syllable than the last, or 
(c) when the word ends in two dif- 
ferent consonants. Exceptions: In a 
few words ending in g the final con- 
sonant is doubled, that it may not be 
pronounced like 7.” 

All through this, brash mouths 
open expectantly for elucidation like 
baby birds looking for worms. Aren’t 
they silly, when you and I know that 
the slightest interruption to our mo- 
mentum would precipitate a scandal- 
ous fiasco. Then we start the double 
talk introduced by that champion 
staller, “that’s a good question,” com- 
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plemented by the erudite cough. We 
can go right through the whole jumble 
again until all interest is safely dead 
and buried. 

The period, substantial and un- 
complicated, still bothers me; it is un- 
wholesomely clear and the mystifica- 
tion of this should be our next proj- 
ect. A man says something and then 


stops. Too simple. But if we needle 


it e Mecés 


of 


Looking For a Suitable Niche . . . 


him into continuing, his next stop 
will not be so facile as we drag him 
through the maze of parentheses, 
colons, semicolons, and all their dizzy 
ilk. 
The Mischievous Participle and 
Restrictive Clause 

“T was late, having missed the 
Though the 
participle is a bit groggy from the 


early train,” we say. 


hangover, the function of the comma 
here is too clear. So we quickly ne- 
gate that nonsense by cagily introduc- 
ing the restrictive clause, the “one 
which limits the meaning of the an- 
tecedent of the relative pronoun 
which introduces the relative clause. 
Such a relative clause is essential to 
an understanding of the meaning oi 
the sentence. Its omission would 
change or destroy the meaning,” or 
something like that ; whether the “its” 
refers to the comma or the clause or 
whatever, I don’t know, and we shall 
see to it that the student doesn’t 
either. Anyway it is a beguilingly in- 
comprehensible device that should 
satisfy the most mystically minded. 
A Yogi could look at that all day as 
he does at, say, the end of a tooth- 
pick, with as little distraction to his 
tedium. 

“Pietro, my Maltese cat, is an ac- 
complished mouser” we say is correct, 
but “Richard the lion-hearted” goes 
unchallenged. “A well (hyphen) 
balanced program” but a “fully (no 
hyphen) balanced program.” “Tt is 
you, sir, to whom we refer.” In a 
room of twelve, all of college educa- 
tional level, opinion was almost evenly 
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divided on the capitalizing of “sir” 
and no one was quite sure; and, of 
course, they'll never know that you 
and | are not sure either. For a quiz 
program, you really can’t beat this 
subject—novel and economical too be- 
cause no one would ever win. 

We must also find some way to 
silence that rebellious chap born fifty 
years too soon who ignored you 
shamelessly. He by-passed every pre- 
cept you ever laid down, did the whole 
letter by ear, coming up with a mean- 
ing that was clear, subversively clear. 
In my loyalty to you I never spoke to 
him again. 

Also, rumor has it that you said 
this: “Do not divide short words and 
never carry over to the next line two 
letters only!’ Such transparency is 
a negation of your most noteworthy 
efforts ; you must recant or the literati 
will gang up on you. 

Those quaint observances of yours, 
“The purpose of all punctuation is to 
make the writer’s meaning immedi- 
ately clear to the reader” and, “He 
must use punctuation marks consist- 
ently!” designed obviously to throw 
the student off guard, are you at your 
best. 


Punctuation or Confusion? 


In a room of reputedly educated 
people—at any rate they all taught 
spelling and punctuation—the ques- 
tion of the appositive arose. The 
conversation terminated quickly when 
someone said this was correct: “My 
brother, Will, is in the East.”’ (indi- 
cates only one brother); but “My 


brother Will is in the East.’”” (indi- 
cates there are other brothers!!). 
Then someone cited as correct—and 
it is—‘We introduce no cut and dried 
system.” Remember how we made 
them popeyed learning that those 
three descriptive words should be 
hyphenated ? 


Punctuation Looking For a Sentence . . . 


Now when anyone starts with 
“What punctuation should you use?” 
I either pretend to be stone deaf or 
lean confidently on you, They will 
never understand the’ subtleties 
locked in your abracadabra. 

You and [ need not pledge each 
other to secrecy, for how can we di- 
vulge what we ourselves don’t know ? 
As for the quotation marks and 
whether steamships, magazines, or 
plays should be italicized, I quote the 
weary little fellow who when asked, 
“What is the difference between 
three and five?” answered, ‘That's 
what I say—what’s the difference!” 
Anyway, let them use the dash which, 
you remember, you called the “mark 
of ignorance!” and speaking of ig- 
norance, do you suppose the job you 
and I are doing right now earns a 
niche in that category ? 


THE ANSWER’S IN 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book 
answers to their questions, The Journal devotes this fea- 
ture to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


How can we put more re- 
ality into our sales course? 


On the last page of this magazine Mr. Travis has some good suggestions 
for the use of interviews in sales training. 
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Students 

ould Know... 
Business 
Letters Can 
Waste Money 


Herbert M. Jelley 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Talk is not cheap. Recent correspondence cost 
studies indicate personally dictated business 
letters might cost as much as $2. 


JLLEGE students preparing for 


business careers should be aware 


of the fact that letter writing can be 
a source of management waste. Re- 
cent studies have indicated that the 
average cost of personally dictated 
business letters might be as high 
as $2, 

The money might be considered 
well spent if all the messages reflected 
the time and personal attention that 
are devoted to them. However, many 
firms could achieve better results with 
much less effort. Business letter writ- 
ing classes should consider carefully 
these three facts: (1) some things 
should not be in writing, (2) many 
letters need not be so long, and (3) 
the personal touch is not always worth 
the cost. 


Some Things Should Not Be In Writing 
Two reasons for using the written 


word in business are (1) to communi- 
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cate over distances and (2) to provide 
records of communications. The latter 
function is an important reason for 
reducing business activities to writing, 
although legitimate questions arise as 
to how much material should be kept 
and the length of time it should be 
kept. 

The need to communicate over dis- 
tances is increasingly important for 
obvious reasons. But communicating 
through the written word is often 
unnecessary and inefficient. Time and 
money can be saved, and often effi- 
ciency can be increased, by reducing 
the quantity of written messages. Fol- 
lowing are three ways to reduce cor- 
respondence costs. 

1. A great deal of money can be 
saved by making maximum use of 
sound-communicating systems. Inter- 
office memos, for example, are more 
expensive than many think when dic- 
tated to stenographers. Among the 


items which contribute to their ulti- 
mate cost are: the dictator’s time, the 
stenographer’s time, the cost of sta- 
tionery, the cost of messenger service, 
and often the cost of filing. Unless a 
reason exists for maintaining a record 
of the message, dictating memos is 
teo expensive. 

Even if a sound-communicating 
system does not exist in the office, 
time and money can often be saved 
by a visit next door. Writing can be 
the most expensive of all communi- 
cation media. It consumes time in 
composition and in the lapse of days, 
or even weeks, while the answer is 
forthcoming. In addition, writing is 
a one-sided medium—no opportunity 
‘give and take” of oral 
communication. 


exists for the 


A good point also can be made for 
using the telephone to communicate— 
even over relatively long distances. 
Consider the fact that the cost of 
dictating and transcribing plus the 
cost of stationery and mailing result 
in costs which often approach $2 per 
letter. Too often we use the wrong 
medium to communicate our mes- 
ages, 
. Decide whether a letter is neces- 
sary. Many businessmen are guilty 
of sending “thank you” letters in 
reply to “thank you” letters. Good 
will and reminder communications 
are often necessary, but there is a 
point beyond which additional cor- 
respondence is not worth the high 
cost. A reader can become bored 
when too many communications are 
aimed at him. 

3. Send messages only to persons 
concerned. The thoughtless dictator 


‘ 


who directs the stenographer to “send 
a copy to everyone” is contributing to 
higher costs in the office. The cost 
of the stationery required to send 
copies to numerous people is quite 
insignificant when compared to the 
cost represented by the time busy peo- 
ple waste reading the message. Then, 
too, the notion that all written mes- 
sages must be filed dies hard—and 
this adds to the cost created by over- 
lines. 
Office management consultants fre- 


extension of communication 
quently find that duplicated messages 
are filed in scores of different desks 
and file cabinets throughout offices. 
Such a filing problem can be allevi- 
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ated, in part, if messages are sent 
only to people who need to read them. 


Many Letters Need Not Be So Long 


The Gettysburg Address is written 
in 266 words; the Ten Command- 
ments in 297; and the Declaration 
of Independence in 300. In contrast, 
Mona Sheppard (2) reports that the 
Sales Executive Club of Pittsburgh 
states that a Government price order 
for a head of cabbage requires 26,911 
words! Business writing, too, contains 
far too much gobbledygook. Rudolf 
Flesch (1) offers this example of 
modern-day business writing : 

According to our agreement your 

company is to furnish 

periodically on alternate days of 
the week in amounts to be speci- 
fied at irregular intervals. Due 
to circumstances beyond our con- 
trol, we herewith ask you to in- 


service 


terrupt your services for one 
period only, effective Wednes- 
day, May 30, 1951. Please note 
that services are to be resumed 
as of Friday, June 2, 1951, in 
the same amount and manner 
as heretofore. 

Did you recognize that message? 
It is business writing applied to a 
note to the milkman. The original 
read, “Please skip Wednesday.” 

Every word that can be spared 
without reducing the effectiveness of 
the writing is wasteful if it remains. 
Writers should make a clear distinc- 
tion between brevity and conciseness. 
Brevity means shortness. Complete- 
ness should never be sacrificed be- 
cause of a mistaken notion about the 
importance of brevity. Writing a let- 
ter which lacks necessary information 
is poor economy, because often both 
the reader and the writer must write 
additional letters to fill in the missing 
links of information, 

Conciseness, not shortness, is the 
desirable quality. Conciseness comes 
not from omitting necessary details 
but from writing all that should be 
said in as few words as possible. 

A common fault of many letter 
writers is a tendency to use school- 
book composition formulas. A letter 
does not need a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. All it needs is a message! 
‘For example, in answering a recent 
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letter it is wasteful to say “I have 
your letter of April 20...” It would 
be impossible to answer the letter if 
it had not been received. Equally as 
wasteful is a review of the contents of 
the letter being answered. The reader 
will remember what it said, or he will 
refer to the letter he wrote. 

The letter which started with these 
two sentences was far too wordy: 
“You asked us to inform you when 
we received a shipment, of the new 
models of Ace bicycles. We have 
received the shipment, so they are 
now available.” The same thing could 
be said more economically and more 
emphatically with: ‘““The new models 
of Ace bicycles are now available.” 


The Personal Touch Is Not Always 
Worth the Cost 


Two types of writing characterize 
business correspondence. One type, 
creative writing, requires a great deal 
of personal attention by executives. 
There are few short cuts ; this type of 
writing is time consuming. 

The other type is repetitive writing. 
A fruitful venture for many firms is 
to collect copies of letters and memos 
written over a period of two or three 
weeks and test them for repetitive 
subject matter. Many office managers 
and correspondence supervisors have 
been surprised at the quantity of mail 
which deals with situations that have 
been dealt with many times before. 
Names, dates, and figures may be 
different each time, but the message 
is essentially the same. When this is 
true, why not develop form letters or 
paragraphs to use for these situa- 
tions ? 


A collection of pre-written letters, 
or paragraphs, can be classified, 
coded, and indexed visibly in a desk 
file. When a letter on a certain subject 
is needed, the pre-drafted letter can 
be located in seconds and assigned to 
typists by code number. The necessity 
of costly dictation is thus eliminated. 

In addition to the money saved, 
guide letters enable companies to send 
out much better letters, because more 
time and effort can be spent on form 
letters than is possible in individual 
dictation. Personally tailored letters 
may be flattering, but they tend to be 
wordier and harder to read than mes- 
sages prepared carefully in advance. 


Summary 


The intense concentration on the 
qualities desirable in various types of 
business letters might easily create an 
erroneous impression in classes in 
which business letter writing is 
taught. Letter writing can be a source 
of management waste. Students 
should be cognizant of these three 
facts: (1) writing is often the wrong 
communication medium; (2) letters 
should be concise—this comes not 
from omitting necessary details but 
from writing al! ‘hat should be said’ 
in as few words as possible; and (3) 
form letters and form paragraphs 
should be used for recurring situa- 


tions. 
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BLOOD SAVES LIVES 


You can help prepare 


for a 


possible emer- 


gency by sharing your 
life-giving blood now. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL RED CROSS TODAY 
AND MAKE AN APPOINTMENT 
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NEW WAY of looking at job 
performance promises to be a 
major advance in measuring and in- 
creasing a man’s true effectiveness in 
business. 

Separate teams of management ex- 
perts and industrial psychologists, 
looking for methods of getting higher 
quality work from a given group, 
have turned up a by-product that is 
potentially their most important res- 
sult : 

The fact that individuals dif- 
of when a piece of work is actually finished. fer enormously in their judgment 
of when a piece of work is actu- 
ally finished. 


WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


Individuals differ enormously in their judgment 


Lack of Closure Sense 


This is significant because it is now 
believed that more than half of all 


people in the business world are de- 
fective in one sense: 


They don’t know the proper time 
to throw the switch that turns off 
their effort in one direction and di- 
verts it to a new job. This is one 


, O u rT reason that men who appear to be 
hard-working employees — and who 
really are conscientious at heart—may 
turn out poor results. 

Now it is found that many of these 

e n S e O cases can be traced back to what the 

psychologist calls a “sense of closure” 

—the feeling of completeness and sat- 

isfaction that comes of having 

rounded off a given task. In plain 

terms, it’s the conviction that, “I’m 

O S u Yr e through with this job, and I can go 
on to something else.” 

We all get that sensation in every- 
thing we do, from the most trifling 
bit of routine to the greatest of de- 
cisions; but whether a man succeeds 
or fails in a job may depend on when 


he gets this urge to let the matter 
rest. 


This feeling is basically the same 
in any type of work — from the 
Charles A. Cerami craftsman’s art to the executive’s de- 
liberation of policy. Even though a 
different set of mental steps is in- 
volved, the sense of timing that 
throws a cut-off switch at the right 
moment, but not an instant too soon, 
is similar. 

The startling thing is that only a 
minority of workers at any level have 
the balanced sense of responsibility 
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to work on a job just to the point 
of maximum effectiveness. Some 
psychologists estimate that the num- 
ber is as low as 18 per cent; others 
guess it may reach 40 per cent. But 
all agree that there are more incom- 
petent people than capable ones in 
this respect. Some compulsive indi- 
viduals hang on too long, fretting 
over petty details that aren’t worth 
the bother. 


Trying hard—not producing 


The vast majority let go of each 
task far short of the completion 
point. 

Though they may, on paper, seem 
to have done their duty, a series of 
results 


consistently disappointing 


usually flows from their work. 


Examples 


Here is a simple example at the 
worker level that will undoubtedly re- 
mind you of many cases you’ve seen 
in your own organization : 

A typist is told, “Be sure to get 
this letter out tonight.” Depending 
on her individual sense of closure, 
she will take this to mean: 

1. Type it out and put it on the 
boss’ desk. 

2. Type it, get it signed and put 
it in the “Out” basket. 

3. Be sure the typed and signed 
letter goes to the mail room in time 
for mailing tonight. 

You will see from this that there 
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are varying degrees of error in the 
sense of closure. Girl No. 2 will be 
less troublesome to have around than 
Girl No. 1, though she would still fall 
far short of making life in the office 
easier for her boss. 

Many girls who stop at Point No. 
2 would be genuinely astonished if 
they were criticized because the letter 
stayed in an “Out” basket overnight. 
Because they had a feeling of closure 


en completing the routine part of the 
job, they can’t see that more might 
be expected of them. 

But the executive who wrings his 
hands despairingly over this lack of 
judgment on the part of his secretary 
may, himself, be just as frequent an 
offender. In fact, the higher up the 
managerial ladder we go, the more 
likely we are to find men who don't 
do a whole job because the line that 
marks finis to each task becomes less 
and less clear. 

If this problem concerned only the 
incompetents, it might be considered 
limited. But it actually affects every- 
body to some extent, for the achieve- 
ment of a satisfying and lasting sense 
of closure is the greatest stimulant to 
make us go on and do better in other 
jobs. 

A crossword puzzle or other game 
of completion is a good illustration of 
how this human trait can spur us on 
without regard to tangible rewards. 
There is no provable reason why any- 
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one should bother to finish such a 
puzzle. Yet, once having started, the 
disciplined mind abhors the notion of 
dropping it. The difference between 
completion and noncompletion is 
sharp and clear here. There can be 
no sense of closure without filling in 
every last space. The person who 
stops short of finishing is condition- 
ing himself to stop even shorter next 
time. The one who holds on to the 


Be sure it goes out tonight — 


end is much more likely to complete 
the next puzzle as well, even if. it 
proves to be harder. 


Closure Problems of Business 

Business, of course, is never so 
definite as a word puzzle. You can 
seldom be quite sure that a job is 
really done. But the knowledge that 
your judgment of closure needs to 
be frequently rechecked and tuned 
will help to improve performance. 

The fact is that almost no one has 
an absolutely perfect sense of closure. 
Every individual and every organiza- 
tion can make great gains by aiming 
for improvement in this area, even if 
there appears to be no serious prob- 
lem. 

Aside from an occasional look at 
your own closure reaction, there are 
two ways of putting these findings to 
immediate use in your business life: 

1. In rating each of your subordi- 
nates and the work of your group as 
a whole. 
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2. In making constructive changes 
that will improve the closure sense 
of your people. 

Just realizing that a shortcoming 
in judging closure does cripple many 
otherwise able men is a great help in 
rating others. After applying all the 
standard criteria to a man’s work, the 
question, “Does he know exactly how 
much of his time to invest in each 
job?” will add a new factor of 
measurement. 

Anyone can be guided into the 
habit of looking for the definite be- 
ginning and end of each task. It can 
be made the custom in an organiza- 
tion for everyone to stick with each 
job until he reaches the point where 
someone else is supposed to take 
over, and knows it. 

Very often, a detective sense of 
closure exists in an entire staff. When 
that is the case, it usually stems from 
a long-standing Jaxness on the part 


Refuse to hear excuses — 


of higher management. A lower de- 
gree of responsibility has been passed 
as acceptable performance, and it has 
come to be standard. 

Combating this requires three main 


policies : 


Administrative Responsibility 
Make each responsibility completely 
clear: You can’t prescribe in advance 
exactly what every job will entail. 
But you can set certain guideposts as 
to what constitutes complete per- 
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For example, a man who 
is given a production a. ent 
should be told bluntly, “Your main 
responsibility is to give us new items 


tormance. 


to sell and better ways to produce 
the present line. Managing the re- 
search staff and reporting to top man- 
agement on your progress are parts 
ot the job, and we expect them to be 
adequately handled. But your work 
is done only when this company gets 
a flow of finished projects that actu- 
ally add to our profit-making ability.” 

Refuse to hear excuses. This has 
to be tempered with mercy, of course, 
as there are valid excuses for delays 
and failures. 

Test for closure sense. This atti- 
tude can't be inaugurated all at once. 
No single action will do the trick. 
Only the slow accumulation of one 
experience after another will convince 
people that a new level of expectancy 


has been set. 


Testing Closure Sense 

Here’s a brief quiz to give you 
some idea whether your company or 
department is one where people are 
inclined to get the sense of closure 
at the right time or prematurely: 

1. Do people in your office fre- 
quently raise questions or point out 
problems without having a solution to 
suggest ? 

2. Do some groups complain that 
they have to complete work that 
should be done by others? 


3. Have you sometimes heard a 
man say: “I don’t know what hap- 
pens to that after it leaves my desk’’? 

4. Do you have the feeling that 
some of the key men in your opera- 
tion would—if presented with a tough 
question—be content to find a solu- 
tion that just barely “gets them out 
from under’? 

5. Whenever a temporary solution 
to a problem is found, do your peo- 
ple usually drop the subject without 
looking for a permanent answer? 

6. Do you still have problems pend- 
ing that seemed to be nearing solu- 
tion at this time last year? 

7. Is it a common occurrence that 
when something goes unfinished or 
an error is made, no one is quite sure 
who was responsible ? 

8. Are a large part of the inter- 
office memos and meetings in your 
operation devoted to explaining why 
certain results weren't achieved ? 


Make responsibility clear 


If three or more of these ques-: 
tions were answered “yes,” it’s a sign 
that you may have a closure problem 
in your office. Some “yes” answers 
may, of course, stem from other 
causes, such as a faulty organization 
chart or office politics. But even 
those problems are sometimes founded 
on a wrong sense of closure, so this 
new point of view may provide an 
advantage in coming to grips with 
them. 


Copyright 1958, reprinted from the 
January 1959 issue of Nation’s Business. 
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TION PICTURE 
LOOPS 
FOR BEGINNING 


FS 
Miss Stein Using Typewriting 
Film-Loop Projection Equipment 


Sarah C. Stein 
Eastern Oregon College 


La Grande, Oregon 


D° you, a typewriting teacher, dem- 
onstrate the correct techniques of 
touch typewriting to your pupils? Do 
you supplement the textbook instruc- 
tions for the alphabetical keyboard 
reaches by showing the beginners 
how to make those reaches without 
wasted motions? Do you show the 
beginners how to return the carriage 
on the manual typewriter? Most 
typewriting teachers would answer, 
“Yes, of course, I do.” But, have you 
ever wondered if each pupil was able 
to see these demonstrations as he him- 


The film loop makes it possible to view a 
technique over and over again without 
rewinding the film. it is really a con- 
tinuous piece of film. 


self would perform them at his own 
typewriter? Even if you turned the 
demonstration stand so a majority of 
the pupils could see you demonstrate, 
was the demonstration just a break in 
typing for the pupils? When you 
have requested the pupils to type 
with you in unison as you demon- 
strated, did they watch you? or did 
they look at their own hands? 

The answer to these searching 
questions seem to lie in depicting a 
typist’s action on motion picture film 
at the performer’s angle and at a pace 
or speed slow enough so the beginner 
could follow at his typewriter while 
viewing the film. 

Several excellent instructional films 
for teaching typewriting have been 
available to teachers for some years. 
However, for repetition of a certain 
portion or a special technique, these 
films had to be rewound for a re- 
peated viewing. Could the answer 
to this problem be found in the film 
loop, which conveniently provides a 
continuous demonstration of a tech- 
nique that can be viewed again and 
again without rewinding the film? 


Motion Picture Film Loops 


What is a motion picture film 
loop? It is a section of film with the 
beginning and end joined or spliced to 
make a continuous loop. For an ex- 
periment conducted by the author, a 
film loop was approximately 40 feet 
of silent, black and white, 16 mili- 
meter film spliced for a continuous 
loop that had been placed in a Tele- 
vision Associates “Repetitive Impact”’ 
continuous magazine. These film 
loops can be easily projected on any 
standard 16mm projector by simply 
attaching a small adaptor to the top 
projector reel arm. Silent films pro- 
vide opportunity for teacher control 
through spoken commentary. 

A few brief statements about the 
content of the film loops for this ex- 
periment must proceed an explanation 
of their usage. A series of film loops 
based on the first nine lessons of a 
currently published high school type- 
writing textbook (Sixth Edition, 20th 
Century Typewriting by D. D. Les- 
senberry and .T. James Crawford) 
was produced by the author. A spe- 
cial effort was made to have the filmed 
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typist portray those operational tech- 
niques that were explained in the 
textbook, such as parts of the car- 
riage, insertion and removal of the 
paper, and the operation of the tabu- 
lator mechanisms. The typing of the 
alphabetical keyboard reaches letter 
combinations was paced at about 20 
words per minute. 


Procedures for Projection 


A description of how film loops 
can be used in the classroom to teach 
beginning typewriting follows. 

The typewriting teacher selects the 
film loop magazines for a daily les- 
son. She threads the four feet of 
film extending from the magazine in 
the form of a loop on the projector. 
The pupils are requested to watch the 
screen and the projector is turned on. 

During the first viewing of the 
film loop, the teacher comments on 
the key points of the technique or 
the keyboard reach. She would know 
the content of the loop by previous 
reference to a teacher’s manual for 
that purpose. For a second viewing, 
the pupils watch the filmed typist’s 
action and follow at their own type- 
writers. 
tinuous, a third or fourth viewing 
may be given, but the filmed action 
provided between 8 to 10 repetitions 
Then 


Because the films are con- 


of a single keyboard reach. 


the projector is turned off, and the . 


pupils are told to type from the text- 
book material for practice. It should 
be emphasized that the film loops were 
specifically correlated with the text- 
book materials. 

The procedures outlined above do 
not take extra class time as would 
appear from reading the description. 
The projection, with the two viewings 
including the pupil participation, does 
not take more than seven minutes. 
This is about the same amount of time 
allotted for the introduction of a new 
keyboard reach in the textbook. 


Projection Equipment and the 
Classroom Preparations 


A projection stand is placed at the 
rear or in the center of the typewrit- 
ing classroom, depending on the size 
of the room. <A typewriter demon- 
stration stand is a good substitute for 
a regular projector stand. A large 
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projection screen is placed at the 
front of the classroom. The distance 
between the projector and the screen 
will determine the size of the pro- 
jected image. Some re-arrangement 
of the typing desks or tables is often 
necessary to be sure that all the pu- 
pils can see a realistic clear image on 
the screen. In technical terms, this 
is the observance of the 30 degree 
angle for seating arrangement. Any 
standard 16mm projector is suitable 
for the projection of film loops, al- 
though the RCA Model 400 is rec- 
ommended because of the ease and 
speed with which it can be threaded. 

For classrooms with large window 
areas, a specially constructed day- 
light screen may be necessary. In 
some situations, a shadow box painted 
black around the screen will shield 
out enough light to give a clear sharp 
image. For large window areas that 
do not have any type of window 
shades, an inexpensive method is to 
cover the windows with large sheets 
of black construction paper or double 
thicknesses of black crepe paper, ad- 
hered to the window frames with 
masking tape. Since the windows 
need to be covered for only two 
weeks, this does not create an un- 
sightly appearance for a long time. 
In fact, one teacher who had her 
classroom darkened by this method 
said the reduction of glare and avoid- 


and all projection equipment can be 
removed from the classroom. 


Testing the Effectiveness of Film Loops 


Theoretical application of mechan- 
ical devices for the instruction of any 
skill does not convince the classroom 
teacher of their effectiveness. Nor 
does the use of a device in classes at 
the collegiate level, with its selectivity 
of students not found at the high 
school level, contribute to the accep- 
tance of instructional aids. There- 
fore, the high school classroom should 
be the locale for the evaluation of the 
motion picture film loops. 

The effectiveness of the film loops 
has been tested in two eastern Oregon 
senior high school typewriting classes 
and the morning classes of one east- 
ern Oregon junior high school. The 
typewriting classes of these schools 
viewed the sixteen film loops in con- 
junction with the daily instructional 
lessons. At another senior high 
school the typewriting classes and the 
afternoon classes of the junior high 
school were taught by the conven- 
tional method. 

A series of new material timed 
writings was administered at speci- 
fied intervals during the first semes- 
ter. The scores of the two 3-minute 
and three 5-minute timed writings 
are given in the accompanying table 
for the senior high school groups. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Experiment of Typewriting Film Loops 


1957-58 
WORDS* ERRORS** 

Timed Conventional Film Differ- Conventional Film Differ- 
Writing Group Group ence Group Group ence 
3-Minute 

PD 19.5 16.6 2.9 3.4 3.2 0.2 
2 18.4 18.6 0.2 3.0 2.9 0.1 
GAIN —1.1 2.0 0.9 REDUCTION (4 0.3 0.1 
5-Minute 
1 22.8 24.4 1.6 2.4 a] 0.7 
2 21.1 32.4 35 2.0 2.9 0.9 
3 32.3 38 5.7 2.2 3.4 LZ 
GAIN 7.5 13.5 6.0 REDUCTION (0.2 GAIN 0.3 0.5 

* Gross words per minute 
** Gross errors per minute 
ance of outside distractions were Several facts relative to these 


beneficial during the first two weeks 
of instruction. 

The film loops are not used after 
the first nine lessons of the textbook, 


scores should be pointed out. One of 
these is that the effectiveness of the 
use of film loops was not evident un- 
til the pupils had acquired consider- 
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able typewriting skill. Performance 


of a skill which has been viewed as a 


film demonstration is dependent on 
the performer’s skill of imitation; 
that is, 
degree of skill before he can be ex- 
pected to imitate a demonstration by 


the learner must have some 


other persons. 

A second fact is that the gain in 
speed is more meaningful to type- 
writing teachers than a series of 
timed writings. In the span of 40 in- 
structional daily lessons from the 
first to the third 5-minute timed writ- 
ing, the conventionally taught group 
had gained 7.5 gross words, but the 
film-taught group had gained 13.5 
gross words per minute. 

A third fact is that the mean of 38 
gross words per minute at the end of 
the first semester is nearly the aver- 
age of 39 gross words at the end of 
the second semester as has been re- 
ported by Trol Whitmore Balsley in 
a comprehensive study in which the 
scores of over 2,000 high school pu- 
pils’ 5-minute timed writings were 
given? 

It was hoped that the use of the 
film loops would help the pupils to 
type more accurately, but accuracy 
appears to be dependent upon many 
factors. However, it should be 
pointed out that the two groups for 
the senior high school level did not 
vary much in their mean scores of 
gross errors per minute on the 5- 
The differ- 


ence was too small to indicate a su- 


minute timed writings. 


periority of either method of instruc- 
tion. 

Typewriting teachers are reluctant 
to judge the effectiveness of any in- 
structional aid on the basis of timed 
writings alone. Many teachers are 
interested in the transfer of straight- 
copy writing skill to production typ- 
ing skill. To satisfy this requisite, a 
final test was administered at the end 
of the first semester. A section of 
production typing consisted of the 
following of directions to setup and 


of 67 for the conventionally taught 
group and a mean score of 84 for the 
film-taught group. 
ence of 17 points between the two 


The large differ- 


groups appeared to be attributed to 
some other factor than chance. 
Although the same plan and mate- 
rials were used at the junior high 
school level, for all the timed writ- 
ings, the gains in gross words per 
minute and the decrease in gross er- 
rors per minute were found to be so 
that film-taught 
group or the conventionally taught 


small neither the 
group did better in speed or accuracy. 
Their scores on the production section 
of the final test were approximately 


the same. 
Conclusion 


The film loops were originally 


used by experienced teachers, but the 
beginning or inexperienced teachers 


could also use them effectively as an 
extension of teacher demonstrations. 
Another possibility is to have the 
film loops used with remedial and 
skill building instructions as a varia- 
tion in a rapid review of the alpha- 
betical keyboard reaches and opera- 
tional techniques. 

It is natural for typewriting teach- 
ers to be hesitant to incorporate in 
their usual method of instruction new 
and different aids. However, if the 
classroom use of specifically coordi- 
nated film loops will help the begin- 
ning typewriting pupils to acquire 
more speed in a shorter period of time 
without appreciable loss of accuracy, 
these teachers may be willing to use 
such a device. lilm loops can be ef- 
fectively and directly applied to type 
writing classroom procedures as a 
supplementary visual aid without dis 
placing the tvpewriting teacher's role. 


BUILDING 


By Beveriy Lueking 
Carlyle High School 
Carlyle, Illinois 


type a business letter and an outline 
from rough draft material. This pro- 
duction section yielded a mean score 


More and more typewriter artists are becoming interested in a subject which had heretofore 
been almost entirely neglected—buildings. The typewriter keyboard has a number of letters and 
characters which, because of their symmetry, are aptly suited to this type of design, such as the 
underscore, hyphen, dollar mark, asterisk, E, and H. The typist used the underscore, hyphen, $, 
and asterisk in constructing this design. Besides varying the touch intensity and combining 
characters, it was also necessary to type this design both ways: horizontally and vertically. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 


1Trol Whitmore Balsley, “A Study of the Valid- 
ity of Some Methods of Measuring Straight Copy 
Typing Skill,” Department of Research, School of 
Business Administration, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston, Louisiana, 1956. 
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Helen Hinkson Green 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


AST month, you may remember, 
[ told about our workshop on 
three alphabetic shorthand systems ; 
namely BRIEFHAND, FORKNER 
SHORTHAND, and SPEED- 
WRITING. 


seriously considering such work- 


For those who are 
shop, especially those of you who 
may be faced with planning and set- 
ting up such a workshop, the details 
of how ours was worked out may 


be of interest. 


Start Early 

I can’t emphasize the importance 
of an early start on your planning 
too strongly. The idea for our work- 
shop was born sometime along before 
Christmas, but it wasn’t a bit too 
early to get started. 

Here is how it all began. At one 
of our fall staff meetings, suggestions 
were made for possible workshops 
that might be of interest and value 
to business teachers. Among those 
given was one concerning a work- 
shop in which some one alphabetic 
system of shorthand would be ex- 
plored. Quite a bit of discussion fol- 
lowed concerning whether or not the 
should include 
several alphabetic systems. 

By the end of the second meeting, 
these things were decided: (1) We 
would attempt to have such a work- 
shop presenting three systems of al- 
phabetic shorthand; (2) We would 
not attempt to present these systems 
ourselves but would secure the serv- 
ices of whatever individuals each of 
the publishers and/or authors of the 


workshop one or 
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. if you aren‘t going to be in the 


position of co-ordinating a workshop, why 


don’t you be one of the !ucky enrollees. 


system suggested for teaching their 
particular system; (3) somebody on 
our staff would -be appointed to as- 
sume full responsibility for co-or- 
dinating and working out the details 
of the workshop; and (4) that per- 
son would be relieved of one class 
during the ten-week winter term to 
get the workshop planning under way. 
Number four is important. 

In our meeting—the one just dis- 
cussed—when we got around to the 
fact that the should 
have a lightened teaching load at 


co-ordinator 


some point or other, there were sug- 
gestions of “one class less during the 
first five weeks of summer term” or 
of “one class less during spring 
term’’—which term starts in March 
at our place. 

Then somebody piped up and said, 
“Well, believe me, if I were going 
to be the one who does this, .I’d like 
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my extra time to come right after 
Christmas. If this thing isn’t pretty 
well wrapped up by the beginning 
of spring term, it won’t be much of a 
workshop, I'll wager.” That some- 
body was so right on all counts. 

The major portion of the planning 
for our August 3-14 workshop was 


done along in January and February. 
You'll be glad if you get your plan- 
ning under way early, too. 


Set up a file folder 

The minute you 
elected or appointed into being the 
one responsible for handling the de- 
tails of the workshop, set up a file 
folder. 


know you're 


Make a list of things 
to be done 


My list on this particular morning 
looked like this: 


ALPHABETIC 
SHORTHAND 


1. Clarify purpose of workshop and 
state it in writing. 

2. Decide upon amount of credit to 
be given for workshop. (I suggest 
er.) 

3. Write at once to publishers of the 
three systems to see if they will send 
someone to teach in the Workshop. 
4. Get approval of the Director of 
Summer School Programs of having 
these visiting dignitaries come, before 
writing to them. 

5. Find out whether or not persons 
to be invited come through on the 
part of the various publishing com- 
panies—or whether we should and 
can pay these company representa- 
tives’ salaries. If so—from whose 
budget will the money come? Sum- 
mer school? or department? 

6. Find out from the publishing com- 
panies what sort of arrangement they 
want us to make about having teach- 
ing materials on hand. Who is to take 
care of the details on this? Publish- 
ers or chairman? 

7. Estimate how many enrollees there 
will be. Set an arbitrary top limit 
if necessary to do effective planning. 
Get opinions of others—department 
members and Summer School Di- 
rector—on this. 

8. Clear figures for enrollees’ ex- 
penses. How much for course fee? 
housing? ete. 

9. Set enrollment and admissions 
procedures. Call attention to the fact 
that there will probably be several 
varities of students “status-wise” en- 
rolling— 


graduate students enrolled on graduate 
programs 

graduate students on provisional status 

special graduate students 

noncredit enrollees 

students enrolling at MSU for the first 
time 

students wishing to transfer this graduate 
credit to programs elsewhere, either 
previously enrolled here or never en- 
rolled here before 

students who finished up undergraduate 
work at end of preceding term not yet 
accepted in graduate school, but ac- 
cepted at MSU 


10. Clear budget details—how much 
can we have for publicity, incident- 
als, salaries (if any, for visiting in- 
structdrs ), materials ? 

11. Decide upon publicity — check 
with other department members. 
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12. Carry through on publicity plans. 
13. Make reservations at Kellogg 
Center for visiting dignitaries—if 
and when they are coming. 

14. Check up on parking permits for 
enrollees and visiting dignitaries— 
later. 

That certainly wasn’t the extent of 
my list as the weeks wore on—and 
there were sub or additional lists— 
but the one above was quite a healthy 
start of things I should be getting 
done. From that list, I immediately 
had two sub-lists to get busy on. 
Right away, too. 

The following things had to be 
cleared with my department head so I 
could talk intelligently with the Sum- 
mer School Director : 

1. Purpose—in writing and O. K.’d 
by department chairman 

2. Credit to be given 

3. Number of hours workshop should 
meet 

4. Status of departmental budget 

5. Possible publicity channels 

6. Estimate on number of enrollees 

These things had to be discussed 

with Summer School Director : 

1. Purpose of workshop 

2. Use of visiting teachers supplied 
by publishers or authors 

3. Possible salaries for these 

4. Dates of workshop 

5. Meeting place and hours 

6. Publicity arrangements if any by 
his office 

7. Handling of enrollment and ad- 
missions details for all types of en- 
rollees 

8. Get fees and expenses decided up- 
on 

9. With whom must I clear on what 
—insofar as his office is concerned. 

Those two lists contained some of 
the initial information or decisions I 
had to find out or make (or have 
made by those in positions of author- 
ity to make them) before I could 
really swing into action. That leads 
us to another of the tips that you 
might remember. 


Make arrangements to clear 
“how and where” details 


If you can find out early in the 
game just what details must be ap- 
proved of or taken care of where and 
by whom, you are off to a good start. 


My brief meeting with my depart- 
ment head cleared up all jis items 
listed—at least to the point that I 
could go ahead and settle with the 
director of summer programs most 
of the items on his list. I asked for 
class space to be allotted for the full 
day, just in case we were able to 
make a more desirable distribution of 
our four hours. 

My meeting with the director of 
the summer school cleared up most 
of the items that I had written down 
to discuss with him: 

1. Purpose approved 

2. Dates approved 

3. Top limit of 50 on workshop— 
estimate of 20 to 25. (Actual count 
later was 23) 

4. No pay for visiting dignitaries 
by MSU 

5. Details of enrollment and admis- 
sions were to be cleared directly with 
registrar’s office — (make appoint- 
ment with registrar) 

6. Housing details were to be han- 
dled directly by individual students 
writing to summer school director of 
housing 

7. Fees were set for both course and 
housing 

8. Director’s approval was necessary 
of whatever mailing pieces we would 
send out 

9. Meeting place of workshop would 
be determined along with that of 
other workshops when he submitted 
his list to the proper office—my part 
of this was taken care of when I 
turned the request into his office— 
that I had now done. 

10. Notices for catalog were to be 
submitted through department—this 
also was now taken care of. 

I was really beginning to feel that 
we had things under control—with 
my fingers crossed that we could line 
up the instructors. 


Line up your instructors 
as soon as possible 

It’s a toss up, of course, whether 
you line up your instructors first or 
clear up the details of whether or not 
your workshop will be approved first 
—but you have to start.some place. 
In my case, I preferred to get the 
“go ahead” from the administration 
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lest I find myself with visiuing dig- 
nitaries lined up for a workshop I 
wasn’t allowed to go ahead with or- 
ganizing. However, each of the 
three companies accepted our invita- 
tion to have their system presented. 
(See last month’s article). What I 
needed to do now was to let people 
know about it. 


Publicize your workshop 
widely and early. 


The more channels you can use to 
publicize your workshop, the more 
successful your publicity will be. I 
needed ideas on how we should pub- 
licize ours, so I asked various staff 
members for suggestions and they 
came up with some good ones. 

Their suggestions included these: 
1. Write from 50 to 100 personal 
letters to teachers out in the field, 
especially those teachers within the 
state and among former students who 
might be particularly interested in 
such workshop because of its subject 
matter—or because it affords an op- 
portunity to come back to State for 
two weeks. 

2. Write to the various periodicals in 
our field and ask them if they would 
be willing to publish a short blurb or 
paragraph giving details about the 
forthcoming workshop. 

3. Write to the editor of the state 
publication for publicity. 

4. Prepare a folder or leaflet (either 
printed or multilithed) containing de- 
tails of the workshop with a detach- 
able portion or reservation slip (to be 
mailed back to the co-ordinator ). Mail 
this to business teachers within the 
state, to all graduate students on 
business education programs at our 
university, and distribute copies at the 
State convention, by hand 

5. Insert announcements in every ex- 
tra summer school publicity piece that 
you can. 

6. Persuade all members of staff to 
remember to talk workshop to every 
business teacher they meet. Ask 
them to distribute the folders when 
they go to meetings at which there 
may be business teachers present. 

It was a good list, and I think we 
followed through on most of the sug- 
gestions. 
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Get out a good-looking, 
simple, clearly stated 
leaflet or folder 


As I look at that first adjective I 
have just typed, I can feel my face 
actually burn. I take small comfort 
that the following adjectives did ap- 
ply to our folder, remembering my 
chagrin over the first. I know good 
and well that our folder was not 
good-looking. At least not on the 
outside—the side bearing the letter- 
ing announcing the workshop. The 
typed side was well done by the girl 
in our Research Bureau. 

We planned a very simple, clearly 
stated leaflet or sheet to advertise our 
workshop and we intended it to be 
very good looking. It was to be 
a two page (one sheet, that is, on 
both sides) of 8% by 11 paper that 
could be folded in thirds, stapled to- 
gether and mailed. One-third was to 
be detachable as a reservation slip 
that could be mailed back to me, the 
co-ordinator. 

Then I had what I thought was a 
honey of an idea for the reverse or 
mailing side—or the portion that 
would first catch the receiver’s eye. 

I planned to show samples of each 
system on the outside of the folder ; 
how could anyone’s curiosity not be 
whetted? At any rate, it took some 
more letter writing for me to get the 
samples of eack system back from 
the visiting instructors and some 
more time in seeing who was a good 
letterer ; and by this time I had found 
out that, if we had the folder printed 
through MSU Information Services 
—which was where it had to be han- 
dled if we had it printed—that we 
would have to wait until they got 
three bids submitted, et cet, et cet; 
and we would never get the folders 
in time to distribute them at MBEA 
on March 23. So, I decided to have 
them multilithed in our own Bureau 
of Business Research down the hall. 
The Bureau told me that the letter- 
ing wouldn’t turn out well unless we 
had a plate made for that side of the 
folder—and that, making the plate, 
would take several days. By this 
time, several days we didn’t have! 

The lettering on the mat didn’t 
turn out too well; and I had left word 


to run the back side through in two 
colors—with the big lettering in red. 
The sheets slipped just enough to 
make almost every sheet a bit off 
center or crooked on the second run 
—and the red ink smeared. The re- 
sult looked like a “D” job in your 
first-year machines class. So—‘“she” 
ran just enough of the messy things 
for distribution at the convention 
(figuring messy information was bet- 
ter than no information) and awaited 
my arrival home before running the 
rest of them. About the best we 
could do was to make a new master, 
and run everything in black. Three 
guesses who did her first lettering on 
a multilith master for the second try. 
Yep, HG. And allow me to say that 
drawing on a “multilith mat” is dif- 
ferent from drawing on a “stencil.” 
(We ought to teach our students 
about this. Nobody taught me!) So 
the fuzzy, uneven edges on those let- 
ters are my doing. I wanted to pitch 
the whole bunch out and charge it up 
to profit and loss and have the sheet 
printed for later mailings — but the 
“austerity” program didn’t approve 
of such luxury. 

Non’t you bungle your mailing 
piece the way I did ours. You have 
your piece printed. Your workshop 
and your institution deserve a good 
looking publicity piece. (Mine did 
too—but they didn’t get it.) Start 
way early on your publicity, too, sez 
this sad but wiser voice of experi- 
ence. 


Check up on your mailings and 
other channels of publicity 


Just so you won’t slip up on some 
important medium of publicity, go 
back through your file to see that all 
the publicity you planned is actually 
being carried out in the way that you 
planned. 


Keep a list of all enrollees as 
the reservations come in and 
send a note off to them 
when the time is ripe 

As the reservation slips start com- 
ing in, you will really get enthusi- 
astic. I made two lists and kept the 
slips in two different packs, accord- 
ing to whether they signified a posi- 
tive reservation or a tentative one. 
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In this way those that were coming 
for sure got a letter giving them last 
minute details (unless they were on 
campus and could be seen or called), 
and the tentative-list people got a 
letter telling them that there was still 
room in the workshop if they cared 
to come. One or two showed up after 
this second letter. 


Write the final batch 
of notes, etc. 

As the time of the workshop draws 
near, you go back over every single 
piece of paper in your folder to see 
that you haven't slipped up on some 
detail or other. Then write your 
final batch of notes or letters—final 
until the workshop is finished, that 
is. There may be several details to 
check on. Recheck the accommoda- 
tions you made so many weeks ago 
for your visiting instructors—just in 
case those reservations got mislaid. 
Pick up visitors’ driving permits for 
the instructors who will be driving 
their own cars. Check upon what 
coffee break facilities on campus are 
closed or open during the month of 
August. Call a few higher ups to 
tell them that there will be some dis- 
tinguished guests on campus off and 
on during the next two weeks, and 
you might bring them by their offices 
for a minute or so. 

Then you cross your fingers about 
a lot of things—-that all the enrollees 
on your list will show up—that the 
hot — that 
nothing happens to any of the in- 


weather doesn’t turn 
structors—that there is at least one 
clean cotton dress in your closet to 
start you off on Monday morning. 

Oh, you will learn a lot about at- 
tention to details, but you will have a 
tremendous feeling of satisfaction and 
accomplishment when the enrollees 
write on their evaluation sheets, “I 
wouldn’t have missed this for any- 
thing. Other teachers ought to have 
a chance at a similar workshop.” 

Why don’t you give the teachers in 
your area such a chance next sum- 
mer? Or, if you aren’t going to be 
in the position of co-ordinating a 
workshop, why don’t you be one of 
the lucky enrollees. You'll never be 
the you will like the 
change. 


same—but 
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Typewriter Mystery Games® were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 
annual artistic typing contests, The object of this game is to construct a design 
on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 7 single spaces from 
the top, set side margins for a 63-space line and begin typing, line by line, Symbols: 
"2$" means strike "$" two times; "5: means strike ":" five times; "3sp" means strike 
space bar three times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1S, 
3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$ 
2—2sp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3S, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3S, Isp, 35, 
Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$ 
3—Isp, 61$ 
4—63$ 
5—Isp, 61$ 
6—2sp, 59$ 
7—Isp, 61$ 
8—16$, 7:, 17$, 7:, 16$ 
9—Isp, 12$, 13:, 11$, 13:, 12$ 
19—2sp, 9$, 17:, 7$, 17:, 9$ 
11—Isp, 9$, 20:, 3$, 20:, 9$ 
12—8$, 23:, 1$, 23:, 8$ 
13—Isp, 6$, 49:, 6$ 
14—2sp, 4$, 51:, 4$ 
15—Isp, 5$, 51:, 5$ 
16—5$, 53:, 5$ 
17—Isp, 4$, 53:, 4$ 
18—2sp, 3$, 53:, 3$ 
19—Isp, 4$, 53:, 4$ 
20—4$, 55:, 4$ 
21—Isp, 3$, 55:, 3$ 
22—2sp, 2$, 55:, 2$ 
23—Isp, 3$, 55:, 3$ 
24—4$, 55:, 4$ 
25—Isp, 3S, 55:, 3$ 
26—2sp, 3$, 53:, 3$ 
27—Isp, 4$, 53:, 4$ 
28—5$, 53:, 5$ 
29—Isp, 4$, 53:, 4$ 
30—2sp, 4$, 51:, 4$ 
31—Isp, 6$, 49:, 6$ 
32—7$, 49:, 7$ 
33—Isp, 7S, 47:, 7$ 
34—2sp, 7$, 45:, 7$ 
35—Isp, 9S, 43:, 9$ 
36—115, 41:, 11$ 
37—Isp, 11$, 39:, 11$ 
38—2sp, 11$, 37:, 11$ 
39—Isp, 14$, 33:, 
40—17$, 29:, 17$ 
41—Isp, 18$, 25:, 18$ 
42—2sp, 19$, 21:, 19$ 
43—Isp, 15:, 23S 
44—27$, 9:, 27$ 
45—Isp, 29S, 3:, 29$ 
46—2sp, 59S 
47—I1sp, 61$ 
48—63$ 
49—Isp, 61$ 
50—2sp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, 
Isp, 3S, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$, Isp, 3$ 
51—3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1S, 3sp, 1S, 
3sp, 1S, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1S, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$ 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the 
next issue of this magazine. 
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THROUGH 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
PART 3 


Rodney Felder 

Finch College, New York, N. Y. 

and J. Curtis Hall 

Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 


“The challenge to use the general business course to 
make every boy and girl in the country economically 
literate has been further reinforced by world happen- 
ings since the first article of this series was written.” 


TALISM, inflation, subsidies, 
collective bargaining, deficit 
spending, and hundreds of related or 
similar terms appear daily in the 
magazines and newspapers of our 
country. Such expressions often 
arouse highly emotional opposition, 
or else they are greeted with complete 
apathy. Seldom do they stimulate 
amowg our citizens any appreciable 
degree of intellectual curiosity. 

Qe does not have to be an “in- 
tellectual” in order to understand that 
capitalism, or some modification of 
it, is the name given to the system by 
which our society produces and dis- 
tributes its goods and services. Ob- 
viously no economic system can be 
perfect for all time. Inflation, sub- 
sidies, collective bargaining, and defi- 
cit spending are only a few of the 
many terms used to define the imper- 
fections or attempted remedies for the 
imperfections in our system. 

Then why do these terms which 
describe our own society provoke little 
serious thought among our people? 
Perhaps the false notion that basic 
economic concepts are beyond the 
grasp of the average person has made 
some contribution to lack of under- 
standing of and disinterest in these 
expressions. The basic cause, how- 
ever, may be the fact that school 
boards, administrators, curriculum 
planners, and individual classroom 
teachers too often have ignored the 
challenge of the times—to develop 
greater economic understanding 
among all our people. 


We have recognized for a long time 
that the school plays a vital part in 
the process by which our youth are 
prepared to take their places in the 
social order of the day. Every ma- 
jor change in the structure of human 
society has been accompanied by sub- 
stantial changes in educational aims, 
even though there often has been a 
wide gap between the changes in so- 
ciety and the changes in educational 
aims. The gap between our present 
need for economic understanding and 
our program for providing it seems to 
be an appreciable one. It is time for 
individual classroom teachers to as- 
sume the burden of narrowing and 
eventually closing the gap. 


The Vehicle for Teaching Economic 
Concepts 

Busy curriculum planners and ad- 
ministrators shudder whenever they 
are confronted with the suggestion 
that new courses be added to an al- 
ready crowded curriculum. No sug- 
gestion is made here that a new course 
in “economic problems” be added. 
Most of these problems are socio- 
economic ones. At the present time, 
the social studies department is held 
responsible primarily for the “socio” 
phase of these persistent problems. 
But who should assume responsibil- 
ity for the “economic” phase of these 
problems? Fortunately, the structure 
for teaching economic concepts al- 
ready exists in many schools. The 
structure is provided in the general 
business course, which sometimes is 
referred to also as the course in basic 
business, introduction to business, 
elementary business, or junior busi- 
ness training. 

Few teachers of general business 
will fail to accept the point of view 
that one of the primary purposes of 
the course is to enable students to un- 
derstand the social-economic activi- 
ties of the home, community, state, 
nation, and world. These same teach- 
ers will agree that the high school 
students who develop an understand- 
ing of our basic system, and who 
learn to evaluate what they read and 
hear, can become economically com- 
petent citizens. It is time we started 
to givé serious attention to fulfilling 
this aim. 


Weaknesses in the Present General 
Business Course 

Traditionally business teachers 
have been prepared primarily for 
teaching typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and perhaps business 
arithmetic. Relatively few of them 
have had specific or adequate prep- 
aration for teaching general business. 
In many schools, therefore, the gen- 
eral business teacher may be cate- 
gorized as one of the following. 
(1) He is a teacher of skill subjects 
who has a free period at the time 
general business is offered 
(2) He is a new teacher who, in his 
first year, must teach whatever the 
experienced teachers do not want to 
teach 
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(3) He is a science, mathematics, 
English, social studies, or some other 
teacher who happens to have a free 
period while all the business teachers 
have full schedules. 

What will any one of the teachers 
in these groups do? He believes he 
will be teaching the general business 
only one year. Since he will in many 
instances have to learn the subject 
matter with the students, he will ac- 
cept the textbook as the main tool of 
learning for the course. He likely 
will give little thought to what is com- 
ing in Chapter II as he learns the 
content of Chapter I. As he concen- 
trates on learning the subject matter, 
he can give little attention to adding 
the important concepts as they are 
needed or to emphasizing economic 
concepts which may already exist in 
the textbook. Neither can he give 
much attention to developing enthusi- 
asm for the course. He may prefer 
to use the major portion of his energy 
in improving his teaching competency 
in his own major field. 

There is still another group of 
general business teachers—those who 
have been teaching it for several 
years. How will they react to the 
suggestion that additional basic eco- 
nomic concepts be included in the 
course? There are two likely re- 
sponses. The teacher who is genu- 
inely interested in the welfare of his 
students and who wants to improve 
his teaching will be ready to experi- 
ment with at least some of the sug- 
gestions that have been made in this 
series of articles. On the other hand, 
the teacher who has a set of frayed 
lesson plans and who always resists 
change will raise objections such as 
the following : 

(1) There is not enough time to 
teach what is already included in the 
general business syllabus 

(2) A crowded program of curricu- 
lar and extra-curricular activities 
does not allow time for revising the 
general business course. 

(3) Students already have difficulty 
understanding the course without 
adding more economics. 


Overcoming the Objections 


The objections outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph can be overcome by 


any teacher who is willing to give a 
little thought and effort to the prob- 
lem. First, many general business 
courses are a conglomeration of busi- 
ness arithmetic, clerical practice, and 
general business. Careful deletion of 
nonessentials in the present course 
will allow ample time for adding new 
features. 

Second, no attempt need be made 
to revise the entire course in one 
year. It should be done gradually as 
the teacher becomes more competent 
in his own understanding of eco- 
nomics. If the teacher carefully ex- 
amines each unit as he prepares to 
teach it, he may delete irrelevant ma- 
terials, add pertinent basic concepts, 
or leave much of the material un- 
altered. This gradual process of 
change does not become a burden to 
the teacher. 

Third, it has been demonstrated 
that most general business students 
can understand basic economic prin- 
ciples if they are presented skillfully. 
One of the authors has observed a 
teacher effectively discussing the eco- 
nomics of distribution with tenth 
grade students. He has observed 
others directing with remarkable suc- 
cess studies of such topics as the 
Keynesian theory of savings and in- 
vestments or the advantages and dis- 
advantages inherent in labor unions. 


Revising the Course 


The first step in revising the gen- 
eral business course is to examine 
carefully what is presently being 
taught. Is the course truly a general 
business course? Is too much time be- 
ing used to teach arithmetic or mathe- 
matics that is taught again in busi- 
ness arithmetic, record keeping, or 
bookkeeping? Is a period of from 
three to five weeks being spent to 
teach detailed rules of filing that will 
be included later in one of the “prac- 
tice” courses. Are minute details, 
such as the number of parcel post 
zones in the United States or the in- 
surance rates for parcel post packages 
weighing over 100 pounds, being em- 
phasized? If the answer to any of 
these questions except the first one is 
affirmative, the general business 
course needs to be revised. 
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After certain units have been 
omitted and the time alloted to others 
has been shortened, it is time to make 
additions. Not all of the deletions 
and additions need be made at the 
time of the first revision. It would 
seem essential, however, that the first 
addition be a unit involving the study 
of capitalism, since it is the funda- 
mental system which influences all 
business and economic activity in this 
country. The unit might be called 
“Capitalism,” “Our Business Sys- 
tem,” “The American Economic Sys- 
tem,” or any other appropriate title. 
There unquestionably is a place in 
any general business course for topics 
related to such problems as inflation 
and labor-management relations. An 
impressive list of important basic eco- 
nomic concepts can be compiled with 
little difficulty. The following pub- 
lications may prove helpful in pro- 
viding detailed information 
about suggested topics: 


more 


Key Understandings in Economics. 
Washington, D. C.: Council for Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education, 
1956, 76 pp. 

Moorman, John H., Basic Economic 
Concepts, Monograph 73. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
1949, 59 pp. 

Overman, Glenn D., Economic Concepts 
Everyone Should Know, Monograph 
95. Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1954, 43 pp. 


The next step in revising and re- 
vitalizing the general business course 
is to plan for proper emphasis on the 
economic principles and concepts that 
already exist in most textbooks. A 
teacher who refreshes his own eco- 
nomic knowledge by quickly review- 
ing an up-to-date elementary eco- 
nomics textbook will realize that 
many basic principles already are in- 
cluded in general business textbooks. 
For example, one popular general 
business book points out that we 
would have no accumulation of 
wealth in this country had people not 
saved things since the founding of 
the colonies. Such a statement makes 
a perfect point of departure for 
studying a variety of economic con- 
cepts, including the allocation of in- 
come for consumer goods, the allo- 
cation of income for investment, the 
relationship between savings and in- 
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vestment, and the importance of sav- 
ing. Individual, national, or inter- 
national expansion relies on use of 
accumulated capital funds. 

Not all the materials needed for 
teaching general economic concepts 
can be found in any one textbook. 
The enterprising teacher can quickly 
build an excellent file of supple- 
mentary materials for student use. 
For the unit on “Capitalism” the first 
two publications of the Economic 
Literacy Series, published by the 
Council for Advancement of Sec- 
ondary Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
will prove valuable. These two pa- 
per-back booklets called American 
Capitalism, Introduction for 
Young Citizens and Capitalism and 
Other Economic Systems, are de- 
adolescents. 


An 


signed primarily for 
Other reading materials for students 
are available from both national and 
local businesses and labor organiza- 
tions. Some excellent films that illus- 
trate basic economic principles are 
available from business organizations 


and from special film distributing 
agencies throughout the country. 
Many of these are available on a 
rental basis at no cost to the user. 
The challenge to use the general 
business course to make every boy 
and girl in the country economically 
literate has been further reinforced 
by world happenings since the first 
article of this series was written. 
During that time the Soviet Premier 
visited the United States and repeated 
again and again his belief that the 
real struggle between East and West 
is an economic one. There is little 
doubt that the struggle for the minds 
of men ultimately will be won by the 
system that is able to produce the 
greatest benefit for mankind. Most 
of us believe the American system is 


currently far superior to the Soviet 


system. Will it always remain so if 
we do not make every effort to help 
all our citizens understand it and 
work to improve it? Are we as gen- 
eral business teachers ready to accept 
the challenge to help provide that 


understanding ? 


512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 


teaching aids 


Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administration 


THE TEACHER AND 


It has been said before but it is worth 
repeating, “A motion picture in the class- 
room is never better than the teacher who 
uses it”. In preparing School Service 
Bulletin No. 4 for the DeVry Corporation, 
C. R. Crakes has said “The teaching film 
should not be used as busy work or as en- 
tertainment for the class”. The author of 
that Bulletin outlines five steps for effective 
utilization of motion pictures in the class- 
room : 


Step 1: Teacher Preparation 

The first step requires that the teacher 
preview the film, read any teachers’ guides 
that may be available, and plan the lesson. 
The teacher may wish to list words that 
may be unfamiliar to the students. It is 
valuable to note the particular scenes in 
the film that are directly related to the 
topics of discussion in class. The teacher 
may wish to collect other teaching mate- 
rials, flat pictures, charts, models, and ref- 
erence books. It is possible, however, to 
include too many audio-visual materials in 
one lesson and care should be taken not to 
overwhelm the students. While previewing 
the film, the teacher might prepare a brief 
list of questions to be used later in evalu- 
ating student understanding, changed at- 
titudes, acquisition of knowledge, and gen- 
eral knowledge. 


Step 2: Pre-Showing Discussion Period 

To prepare the students for what they 
are about to see, it is important to explain 
to them why the motion picture is being 
used. Ordinarily, the purpose of a film is 
to provide students with simulated experi- 
ences that could not be provided in any 
other way. The teacher may wish to list 
and discuss the new vocabulary included in 
the film and may raise questions that will 
be answered by the film. In these ways, 
students are encouraged to look for signi- 
ficant points during the viewing. This dis- 
cussion period may be used to introduce 
other supplementary materials that will 
stimulate and prepare the students tor what 
they are to see. 


Step 3: Showmg the Film 

When the time comes to start the pro- 
jector, it should be done without discon- 
certing interruptions. The room may be 
darkened toward the end of the discussion 
period so that there is no time wasted. 
Students should all be seated so that they 
can see the film without distortion. The 
room should be ventilated and, with proper 
equipment, need not be completely dark- 
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ened. Mr. Crakes in the DeVry Bulletin 
makes a point of instructing teachers: “Do 
not interfere with the continuity of the 
action of a sound motion picture by stop- 
ping the film or reversing it to emphasize a 
specific scene. Film strips and slides will 
better serve the need for still pictures.” 


Step 4: Post-Showing Discussion Period 

Teacher prepared questions to encourage 
class discussion can quickly and effectively 
clear up any misconceptions the film may 
have left in students’ minds. In the post- 
showing discussion, additional audio-visual 
materials may be used to add to the infor- 
mation presented in the film. Various types 
of activities may grow out of the discus- 
sion. Committees may be formed to prepare 
oral or written reports; field trips may be 
planned, bulletin board materials gathered, 
and other projects developed. 

To quote from the Bulletin, “At this 
point it may be desirable to have a second 
showing of the film. The writer has ob- 
served that many teachers prefer to turn 
off the sound for the second showing and 
make their own comments on the topic in 
an attempt to further increase the knowl- 
edge of the pupil”. 


Step 5: Evaluation and Testing 

Students are inclined to look upon mo- 
tion pictures as entertainment and indeed 
they frequently are entertaining. It is the 
teacher’s responsibility, however, to im- 
press upon the class the instructional qual- 
ities of the film. Some form of testing is 
to be highly recommended. It may be an 
oral test or some simple objective written 
test given during tne discussion period. 
This procedure helps students to develop 
a new appreciation for audio-visual presen- 
tations and conditions them to look for in- 
formation in places other than their text- 
books. 

Mr. Crakes leaves us with the firm con- 
viction that the film is not a substitute for 
the teacher but is only a supplementary 
teaching tool. It is clear that teachers who 
view the film as a labor saving device can- 
not be enjoying proper utilization. The 
film requires extra preparation and activity 
on the part of the teacher, but this plan- 
ning pays large dividends. 

The DeVry Corporation at 1111 Armi- 
tage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois, will be 
happy to send you, without charge, a copy 
of their School Service Bulletin No. 4 en- 
titled “Suggestions for Effective Tech- 
niques of Utilizing Motion Pictures in the 
Classroom”, that will give you further de- 
tails about the points discussed above. 


EDUCATIONAL—ENTERTAINING 
“THE WORLD IS YOURS" 


As teachers of business subjects we 
sometimes fail our students by not com- 
municating to them the excitement and ad- 
venture of the business world. There is a 
tendency to become so involved in facts 
and figures that we neglect the romantic 
aspects of business activity. In this time 
of conflict between two worlds especially, 
we have a duty to communicate to the next 
generation of businessmen the great history 
and potential of our free enterprise system. 

The World ts Yours is a film story of 
the development of Montgomery Ward that 
has been produced with an eye to being 
both entertaining and educational. The 
story begins when the students of a college 
marketing class, accompanied by their pro- 
fessor, take a field trip to learn how a man 
with an idea and the opportunity for free 
enterprise founded a huge American busi- 
ness organization, The students discover 
further the differences between American 
and Russian systems of distribution 
through actual scenes of merchandising 
methods in both countries. The film  in- 
cludes an authentic sequence of a Moscow 
fashion show that highlights the contrast 
between U.S. and Russian systems. Viewers 
are taken through Montgomery Ward 
stores in Denver, Gary, and St. Petersburg 
among others, and are shown the latest 
merchandising methods including telephone 
order units, catalog stores, display and 
sales promotion departments. They see, too, 
production lines in suppliers plants. 

There are scenes on how Ward's buyers 
“shop abroad” in Paris and Italy. Though 
some footage is devoted to the early days 
of the company, the film is more than just 
an historical narrative. It is a story of 
how “guaranteed customer satisfaction” 
can be the key to success in merchandising 
Of customers are not the whole 
story. The relations with employees, sup- 
pliers, and the general public are also given 


course, 


attention. 

The World is Yours is a full color, sound 
motion picture that runs 26 minutes. It is 
a Hollywood production that uses experi- 
enced actors and technicians to good ad- 
vantage. We must never underestimate the 
importance of the acting and directing in 
the films we use in the classroom. The 
more able the students are to believe what 
they see, the more they will learn. Flaws 
in acting, in sets, or in camera work tend 
to distract the mind from. the 
message. It is recommended that the teach- 
er preview the film so that student orienta- 
tion prior to the viewing can focus on 
aspects the teacher wishes to emphasize. It 
is likely that your students will be seeing 
this film on television. for it is being shown 
by TV stations. If would like to 
show it in your classroom, however, the 
following distributors will be glad to book 
your order without charge. They are: 


viewers 


you 


Association Films, Ine. 
3road at Elm 


Ridgefield, N. J. 


Modern Talking Picture Service 
21 W. 60th Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING FOR THE 
NON-ACCOUNTING COLLEGE STUDENT 
MAJORING IN BUSINESS ... 


Ed. D. Study 

Columbia University 

by WILL!AM MARKELL 
University of Delaware 
Newark 


The majority of students in elementary 


accounting courses at 18 colleges and uni- 


versities are not accounting majors. Ap- 
proximately half of the accounting in- 
structors are unaware of the objectives of 
the students in their classes. They do not 
know how many are accounting majors or 
how many are business majors. 

Many accounting teachers are dissatis- 
fied with elementary accounting textbooks 
for the non-accounting majors and they 
are also dissatisfied with the courses as 
taught to the non-accounting majors. As 
a result of the dissatisfaction indicated, 
many of the teachers desired changes in 
both the course presentation as well as in 
elementary accounting textbooks. How- 
ever, only about 10 per cent of the teachers 
had attempted even the slightest change in 
order to meet the needs of the majority of 
their students more adequately. Admin- 
istrative difficulties and lack of time were 
cited as reasons for not changing the 
courses. 

To obtain the information needed for 
the study, pertinent literature was reviewed 
extensively and interviews were held with 
18 administrative heads of schools or de- 
partments of business, with 36 subordinate 
administrators of business administration 
and with 52 accounting instructors. 

In order to do a better job of teaching 
elementary accounting, as well as other 
courses, an analysis of the objectives of 
the students enrolled in the course should 
be made. This is something which can be 
done at the classroom level and instruction 
altered somewhat to meet the needs of 
different groups. 


A STUDY OF BUSINESS DROPOUTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, WITH 
IMPLICATIONS FOR‘TERMINAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION ... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Arizona 

by RICHARD A. KIDWELL 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


The study was initiated in order to as- 
certain whether or not a need for post- 
secondary terminal education for business 
existed in Tucson, Arizona, beyond that 
provided by the University of Arizona. 


Two classes in the College of Businees and 


Public 


Administration were analyzed in 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


» average in 


terms of aptitudes, achievements, and per- 
sonal data. 

Of these entering freshmen, 62.5 per 
cent dropped out before completing re- 
quirements for a degree. About 32 per cent 
of the dropouts received grades above the 
average required for graduation. Twenty- 
seven per cent left the University for 
disciplinary reasons or low grades; 31 per 
cent transferred, 29 per cent left because 
of economic necessity, and 13 per cent 
considered the work in the college unsatis- 
factory. Comments voiced dissatisfaction 
with the lack of early specialization, a 
need for additional counseling, and a need 
for more personalized teaching technique. 


The drop-out group was composed of : 


large proportions of females, low-ability 
students, and students dependent upon fam- 
ily for funds. Students who ranked in the 
third decile in’ scholastic aptitude were 
graduated in equal proportion to those who 
ranked higher; low aptitude was, therefore, 
probably not a primary reason for leaving 
school except in extreme cases. 

The study indicates that although the 
majority of business students were below 
scholastic aptitude, terminal 
curricula in secretarial work, marketing, 
general business, advertising, and account- 
ing with standards equal to University 
standards could be successfuly initiated. 

As secondary-school business training 
becomes more general due to the pressures 
of increased graduation requirements, 
specific training at the post-secondary level 
assumes greater importance. Although the 
dangers of over-specialization at this level 
are apparent, some specific training may 
well serve to hold students in a program 
long enough to prepare for semi-profes- 
sional employment in business. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN SOUTH 
MISSISSIPPI SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION ... 


D. B. A. Dissertation 

Indiana University 

by MARTIN STEGENGA 
Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg 


This. study was designed to provide 
Mississippi Southern College with a foun- 
dation for the possible development of an 
in-service program for school personnel in 
the area who are concerned with the pro- 
fessional growth and the improvement of 
business education. The investigation in- 
cluded a discovery of difficulties and de- 
ficiencies in business education in selected 
high schools in the service area of the 
College and the deduction of major prob- 
lems as revealed by these difficulties and 


deficiencies; a disclosure of the opinion of 
administrators and business teachers rela- 
tive to the nature and extent of in-service 
assistance desired in solving, alleviating, 
or preventing the problems of their busi- 
ness education programs; and a deter- 
mination of best practices and procedures 
that might be utilized in establishing a 
program of professional in-service growth. 

From evidences collected through inter- 
views with 58 administrators and business 
teachers, and through observations of busi- 
ness classes made during all-day visits in 
56 high schools, 50 major problems were 
discerned—17 related to organizational and 
administrative aspects, 15 to teaching activ- 
ities, 10 to student services and community 
relations, and 8 to the business teachers’ 
professional and personal considerations. 
School personnel responded almost unani- 
mously that the College had an obligation 
to provide assistance to local schools in the 
area, and most of them wanted help in im- 
proving business education. 

The comprehensive reporting of diffi- 
culties and deficiencies in the operation 
of secondary-school business education pro- 
grams—revealed by beginning and experi- 
enced teachers as well as school administra- 
tors—should be of particular interest to 
business instructors. The study contains 
an extensive selected bibliography on in- 
service education and numerous suggestions 
as revealed in the literature and research 
on objectives, incentives, obstacles, methods 
and techniques, and recommended guides 
to be considered in establishing in-service 
training activities. 
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40TH YEAR 
C. R. Cozzens, Mar 
MEMBER N. A. T. A. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


If you are looking for a good position in 
the Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can 
help you. Enroll now. 


Clinton, lowa 


706 South Fourth Street 


Nationally Known 
Business Schools......... 


When a young person with little or no 


office experience applies for a business 
position, what can he or she 
offer as proof of ability to do the 


A Narionauy 
Apveatisto 
INSTITUTION 


Natural ability” is not enough 
for modern business needs 
only skilled people. Nor are good 
high school grades nor 
pleasing personality likely to ‘el enough. 


But when a young person can show a 
diploma from a nationally recognized busi- 
ness school, the employer will ap- 
prove and welcome the training. 

The schools listed on these 
pages are known and respected 
everywhere among business edu- 
cators and business executives. 

It pays to attend a business 
school with a national reputation. 


IN BOSTON 


Individualized for Business 
Dipl 
and Complete Secretarial courses. 
Bookh ing. Shorthand, Typing 
— Evenings — Saturdays. 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial Accounting Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories for Men and for Women 
Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columbia = Charleston, S. C. and Augusta, Ga. 

ITE FOR FREE BULLE ETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, $, Cc. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 
Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Iilinols 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 


ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


~ 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


amr 


A WA 
spAVERSM ALD'S 
SCHOOL 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. 


Seattle |, Washington 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
Majors: Medical, 
Co-educational. 
Evening Session. 
Catalogue on request 


160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Administration, Secretarial 
Legal, Executive and Advanced. 
Fall and Spring Terms, Day and 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business “University, Est. 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Administration, Secretarial 
Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Cole. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 

| emphasis on lab, In-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 


Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 
Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. « PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC © CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Stondord ond Specialized Courses 
H SHUMAKER, President 
1122 s. w. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 
BUSINESS 


CECIL’S COLLEGE 


AUTOMATION INSTITUT! INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College In Hawail 


Complete Day and Night School Curriculums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


The Newest Old School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S$. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
X B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 

Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Catalogue on Request 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The originator of integrated 
subject-matter teaching 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
61st Year 
Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 

Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 
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JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria] Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Co: mmission for Business Schools 


Harry G. Green, President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


a 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 
Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission tor Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director - 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1804 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
pee Technician Training 


©. M. Correll, President 
24S. “St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


R A M R E @ 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 


Accredited by Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools. Accounting, Secretarial, 
and Machine Accounting Courses, 


70 North Main Street 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by Accre 
Commission for Business Sc’ 
2400 16th St., NW, "NW, Washington, D. Cc. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, IBM Machine Account- 
ing and Data Legal Secretarial and 
Engineering Secretarial. 


Registered by the Board of Regents the 
University of the State of New York 
172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, Busi t, 
Administrative Assistant, Sales oaean Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial. 
Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Stenog- 
raphy, Speedwriitng Shorthand, M ey-Punch, 
and clerical subjects. 
a os a Degree-Conferring Institution 
Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraske 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 
81742 Broad Veigel Buildi 
‘box Phone OA 4-5304 
Court Reporting, Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, 


g, General Office 
“Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 


NORTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
“Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 
Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


PEIRCE 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Modern Training for Modern Business 
Accounting Secretarial 
Business Administration Receptionist 
IBM Office Automation Keypunch 


1420 Pine St., Philade:phia 2, Pa. 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


STRAYER 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finan- 
cial Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A. 
Objective. Professional training combined with 
academic background. Strayer Col. of Sec'l Train- 
ing offers approved diploma courses—Executive, 
Legal, Private, and Medical. Request Jr. Col. or 
Sec. catalog. 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oll Capital of the World 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
OF FINANCE 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichome 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for free Catalogue 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by Board of Kegents 

ear 


UTICA “SCHOOL OF 


COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N., Y. 
William S, Risinger, President 


Start a girl 

up the ladder 
to a better 

job with 

more money. 
“Erase Without’ 


a Trace!’’ 


Get famous 


A.W.Faber 
GRASER S7IK: 


The original grey eraser point 
always best for erasing. 


—used by more 


able secretaries 


AW. Faber GRASERSTIK SERVICED U.S.A. 7099B 


than all other 
pencil shaped 


erasers 


combined. 


REG. TM 686.508 


7099B with brush 20c. 7099 with- 
out brush 10c. Insist on the 
original and genuine EraserStik 
with the registered trade mark. 


SAPHIR HAND 
SHARPENER 


works like magic. 
Gives you the correct 
point on your 
EraserStik—then stops 
sharpening. 

If you use 

one, you need 

the other. Ask 

your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 


Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 


AW. Faber GRASERSTIK CAL SERVICED 7099 


pencil, it 
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Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


A forty per cent rise in production be- 
tween now and 1965 is imperative if living 
standards in this country are to continue 
to rise, according to Wesley S. Bagby, 
controller, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., ina talk before the California Employ- 
ment Agencies Association. He estimates 
that the population of the United States 
will reach 193 million by that time, but that 
the active working population will have 
increased only 13.6 per cent over the 
present total, and that this working popula- 
tion must be utilized to its fullest through 
electronic aids. 


Leslie Matthies, director of the Founda- 
tion for Administrative Research, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, stated that administration is less 
than 30 per cent as efficient as it could be 
and that there is a dangerous discrepancy 
between American technological advances 
and our administrative effectiveness, in a 
talk before the International Systems meet- 
ing in Toronto, Canada. He believes that 
Canada or the United States has a solution 
for every administrative challenge and that 
they should share the thousands of ex- 
cellent administrative techniques in use in 
business, science, and defense. 

al 


Investigation of 100 companies revealed 
that 43% of companies damaged by fire did 
not resume business or were out of business 
within 6 months; 14% suffered a reduction 
of 30% to 6624% in their credit ratings; 
17% who furnished financial statements 
before the fire no longer did so; and 26% 
were unaffected as to credit rating. 

w 


In 1958, American families admitted to 
public housing had an average income of 
$1,913, and paid an average rent at the time 
they moved of $37 a month. 


Only 19 out of 2,552 employees directly 
affected by installation of automated data 
processing systems were laid off; a fifth of 
the total were integrated into the new setup, 
and the rest were transferred, according 
to a survey, Why Automation’, conducted 
in 369 companies by the National Office 
Management Association. The complete 
report is available to non-members for $5 
from NOMA, 1931 Old York Road, Wil- 
low Grove, Pennsylvania. 

The present normal working week is 
tending to be about 45 hours in Western 
Europe, with the major exceptions being 
France with a 50-hour week (as in the 
United States), achieved in 1936, and Brit- 
ain, averaging 44. The postwar boom has 
resulted in the actual hours exceeding the 
nominal hours. Europe has as its goal a 
40-hour week; America, probably a 35- 
hour week. 


Success does not always breed success, 
according to Dr. James C. Abegglen 
formerly of the University of Chicago, but 
it often pays to be the son of an unsuc- 
cessful father. Such a father keeps the son 
from being dependent. Also, a determined, 
moral and realistic mother helps him. Half 
of the 40 successful businessmen so studied 
thus came up the hard way. 


More than half of all income from 
occupations in the United States goes to 
31. million individuals employed by cor- 
porations as wage and salary earners. Some 
22 million owner-managers and employees 
of other private business—mainly sole 
proprietorships partnerships—receive 
30%, and 10 million; employees of Federal, 
state and local governments receive 15%. 
The remainder, around 3%, is paid to 4 
million emplovees of private household and 
nonprofit institutions, according to Finance 
Facts. 


An exhibition train, called “Main Street, 
U. S. A.,” sponsored by the Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village, will visit about 
200 cities in the next five years. This 
exhibit will commemorate the contributions 
of retailers to the American way of life. 
The National Retail Merchants Association 
is planning to co-ordinate retailer partici- 
pation in this two-train special showing the 
history of retailing, with replicas of 19th 
century retail shop fronts and cobblestoned 
streets. 


That the bottom drawers of filing cabi- 
nets are costing American business $200,- 
597,000 a year, according to Elmer Roess- 
ner in Business Today. File clerks either 
avoid them or use them for a “catchall” for 
galoshes, hose, or a miscellany of for- 
gotten articles. To remedy this neglect, 
business could mount files 20 inches off 
floors, mount drawers on jacks so they 
can be elevated, or use step down runways. 
The best solution is probably to discard use- 
less correspondence and reports that should 
not have been filed in the first place. 


The United States is the largest producer 
of peaches, with about two-thirds of the 
total. It also produces about one fifth of the 
world’s cherry crop, and the same propor- 
tion of the world’s crop of plums and 
prunes, according to a Twentieth Century 


Fund report. 


Uncle Sam collected taxes (personal and 
profits) at the rate of $67 per minute when 
he started the job in 1913. Today he collects 
them at the rate of $130,000 per minute, 
according to Tax Foundation, Inc. 
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A 50-page monograph in paper-bound 
form, No. 83, Guidance in Business Educa- 
tion—Suggestions for Counselors and Ad- 
ministrators, is now available, in single 
copies on request to South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati 27, or their 
nearest office. It combines and revises the 
material formerly contained in the old 
Monographs 83 and 84, It also lists many 
visual aids and reading references on busi- 
ness careers, helpful to both the teacher 
aml the student. 


For 50 cents, you can get Personnel 
Management in Small Companies, by 
Francis Torbet, Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, University of California, Los 
Angeles. While its 102 pages are aimed 
chiefly at companies with fewer than 200 
people on their payrolls, it may be of 
great value to those having as many as 
500 or as few as five employees. For study, 
it answers these two common questions : 
To how great. a degree should small com- 
panies copy of the personnel practices of 
successful large firms? What, if any, are 
the unique problems of the small company ? 


Education for the Economic Challenges 
of Tomorrow is the title of the latest Joint 
Council on Economic Education publica- 
tion. A copy may be obtained free of 
charge and is available from the council 
address at 2 W. 46th Street, New York. 

The bulletin includes a description of 
the Joint Council program as it evolved 
from a Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment—New York University workshop 
held in 1948 into a nation-wide program 
working through thirty state and regional 
councils and numerous other local groups. 
Reports were included from every educa- 
tional level. 

In Part IT, the questions “What Has 
Been Accomplished ?—Where Do We Go 
From Here?” were answered by agricul- 
ture, business, labor, research, teachers, 
curriculum director, economist, college ad- 
ministrator, and school administrator. On 
one point, everyone appears to agree—that 
the Council should continue to work 
through every phase of education and at 
every level and with every subject. There 
was agreement also that no single course, 
no matter how carefully prepared, could do 
the job well that needs to be done. 


a 


Reprints of articles by J. Harold Janis, 
New York University, published in Na- 
tion’s Business in 1958, are available from 
Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W., 
Washington 6. D. C., as follows: “Writing 
Skills Cut Management Waste.” (15 cents 
a copy or $10.15 per 100, postpaid) ; “Speed 
Thoughts Into Words,” (10 cents a copy or 
$6.75 per 100). 
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The Bureau of Business Research, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio, 
titles its Educational Pamphlet No. 1, 
Consumer Credit Facts for You. Single 
copies are $.30, lower prices on quantity 
orders. 

The author of the pamphlet is Wallace 
P. Mors, Professor and Chairman of the 
Division of Finance at Babson Institute of 
Business Administration. He discusses 
reasons for using consumer credit, defini- 
tion and growth, sources, costs, lending 
practices, rate computation, state protection, 
credit terms, and others. In conclusion, 
Mors presents a suggested reading list and 
provides an appendix on the interest rate 
problem. 


Supervision to Improve Instruction in 
Distributive Education. Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 278, Distributive Edu- 
cation Series No. 26, and The Role of 
Teacher Education in Distributive Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
279, Distributive Education Series No. 27, 
are two recent publications of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (Office of Education). 

These bulletins are summaries of the 
topics described in their titles and were 
prepared by personnel on special assign- 
ment to the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Office of Education. Neither in- 
cludes a bibliography. Both are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. No. 26, $15 and No. 
27, $.10. 
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Planning Your Textbook Budget is the 
title of a new brochure recently released by 
the American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute. Write for a free copy to ATPI, 432 
Park Ave., South, New York 16, N. Y. 


You can get posters, “Bookkeeping Pro- 
cedure Visualized,” and “Efficient Note- 
taking,” from the National Blank Book 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. The 
latter illustrates necessary features for a 
good shorthand notebook and efficient note- 
taking. 
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Professional Opportunities in Mathe- 
matics may be bought from the Mathe- 
matical Association of America, University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, New York, for 25 


cents. 


You can obtain a single copy free of 
“So You’re Going Into Business,” from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, Washington 6, D. C. 


BUSINESS TIMED WRITINGS 


by Albert C. Fries and 
Louis C. Nanassy 


Now, for the first time, 
here are business timed 
writings that are arranged 
first by stroke intensity and 
then by syllabic intensity. 


Classroom testing demon- 
strated that this arrange- 
ment, plus the easy-reading 
material, help students to 
step up their speed and 
accuracy. 


This material can be used 
for timings of any length. 
Hard covered. 


130 BASIC TYPING JOBS 


By Ruth |. Anderson and 
Leonard J. Porter 


Straight from actual busi- 
nesses or adaptations of 
actual office situations—fol- 
lowed by successful testing 
in experimental typing 
classes—have come the jobs 
in this new text. The jobs 
appear in print type, type- 
writer type, and longhand 
—just as in real office work. 


For the first time in any 
typing book, two complete 
manuscripts are presented. 


For further information 
about these new spiral- 
bound texts, write to the 
address below. 


Educational Book Division 


PRENTICE-HALL 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


... James L. Brawford, publishing ex- 
ecutive and traveling representative of 
the H. M. Rowe Company with head- 
quarters in Chicago, recipient of the 
National Association and Council of 
Business Schools 1959 award for dis- 
tinguished service to business schools. 


e 
... Charles E. Palmer, president of 
Palmer Colleges in Charleston and 
Columbia, South Carolina, and Augusta, 
Georgia, recipient of the N.A.C.B:S. 
Man-of-The-Year Award. 


Recent Appointments 


Bruce Blackstone has returned from 
a teaching position abroad and has ac- 
cepted an appointment to the staff in 
the Vocational Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Announcement has been made by the 
superintendent of schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa, that Lester C. Gabel, former di- 
rector of business education for Des 
Moines, has been appointed director of 
personnel for the Des Moines School 
System. 


Doctorates 


Announcement has been made by S. J. 
Wanous, University of California, Los 
Angeles, that the following have re- 
ceived their Doctor’s degrees from the 
University: 

Edward James Laurie, assistant pro- 
fessor of business management, San 
Jose State College, received the Doctor 
of Education degree. 

Raymond Russell White, professor of 
business administration and chairman of 
the Department of Secretarial Sciences’ 
at the University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, also received the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree. 

A Doctor of Education degree was 
conferred on Mildred Louise Sears, as- 
sociate professor of business education, 
Chico State College, Chico, California. 

According to a recent announcement, 
the following have received their Doc- 
tor’s degrees from Indiana University, 
Bloomington: 

Dorothy E. Crunk, assistant professor 
of education, Ball State Teachers Coi- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, was granted the 
degree of Doctor of Education. 

Harry D. David, assistant professor 
of business education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, received the Doctor of Business 
Administration degree. 
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Pepe Rejoins Remington Rand 

Philip S. Pepe, a well-known authority 
in the field of typing and business education 
who was associated with Remington Rand 
for eleven years, has rejoined that com- 
pany after a two-year absence. In his new 
assignment, he is manager of school and 
special markets. 

Mr. Pepe originally joined the company 
in 1946, after some years as an editor, 
writer and lecturer for the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. As a specialist and consultant 
on office typing, he has conducted studies 


Philip S. Pepe 


of typing operations in hundreds of busi- 
ness concerns throughout the country. 

He is the author of “Personal Typing in 
24 Hours,” and the co-author with Louis 
A. Leslie of the “Typing Simplified” series 
of textbooks. He also wrote the script for 
the Remington Rand film “The Typewriter 
in Business,” which has had more than 
10,000 showings in schools and business 
organizations. 

For the past two years, during his ab- 
sence from Remington Rand, Mr. Pepe was 
sales manager for an educational sales pro- 
motion organization. 


Rohiffs and Simmons Buy lowa School 


Officials of Nettleton Commercial Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, recently 
announced the purchase of National Busi- 
ness Training College, Sioux City, Iowa. 
C. D. Rohlffs, president and Jerry Sim- 
mons, administrative vice-president of 
Nettleton have purchased the stock hold- 
ings of J. W. Elder, for the past 17 years 
president and principal stock holder of the 
Sioux City school. 

Present stock holders, Merlin Null and 
Miss Fern Lease will retain their shares 
and the present faculty will remain. The 
board of directors will consist of Rohlffs, 
Simmons and Null. Rohlffs will become 
chairman of the board. Simmons will be 
vice-president and legal counsel and Null 
will be secretary. All three will retain their 


present positions. Simmons will also act as 
legal counsel for Nettleton Commercial 
College, Manpower, Inc. of Sioux Falls 
and Automation Institute of Omaha. In 
addition to selling his stock, Elder has re- 
signed as president. A new president will 
be elected who will assume active manage- 
ment of the school. 

National Business Training College was 
founded in 1902 and has been in continuous 
operation since that time. 


Kirkpatrick Heads Award Committee 

Milo O. Kirkpatrick, President of 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, has been elected Chairman of the 
John Robert Gregg Award Administrative 
Committee for 1960, it was announced re- 
cently by Leslie J. Whale, 1959 Chairman. 
Other members of the Administrative 
Committee are: Dorothy L. Travis, Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Doris H. Crank, Illinois State 
University, Normal, Illinois; F. Kendrick 
Bangs, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado; Mary Yokum, Austin High 
School, Austin, Minnesota; and George 
Anderson, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

The John Robert Gregg Award was 
established in 1953 “in order to stimulate, 
encourage, and reward outstanding con- 
tributions to the advancement of business 
education,” and nominations may be made 
by any individual interested or engaged in 
business education. The recipient of the 
1959 Award was Ann Brewington, for- 
merly Professor of Business at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and presently Associate 
Professor of Business Administration at 
the University of Nevada, Southern Re- 
gional Division. Other recipients were 
Frederick G. Nichols, Paul S. Lomax, D. 
D. Lessenberry, Elvin S. Eyster, Hamden 
L. Forkner, and Jessie Graharn. 

Those who wish to make nominations 
should write for an official nomination 
blank to Milo O. Kirkpatrick, King’s Busi- 
ness College, 322 Lamar Avenue, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Recipients are selected by 
an independent Board of Selection com- 
prised of six business educators. The final 
date on which nominations for the 1960 
Award may be received to be considered is 
July 31, 1960. 


Directory of College Graduates 
Available for Business Employment 

The 1960 Directory of College Graduates 
Available for Business Personnel, issued 
annually by Alpha Kappa Psi, national 
business fraternity, will be mailed to busi- 
ness firms interested in employing college 
graduates with majors in accounting, busi- 
ness administration, finance, economics, 
statistics, management, marketing, foreign 
trade, sales, and other fields of business. 
The selected list presents the photographs 
and brief factual summaries of qualified 
graduates of leading universities and col- 
leges of the U. S. who will be available for 
employment in 1960. It is the ninth such 
directory issued by the organization. Busi- 
ness firms may obtain copies of the direc- 
tory by addressing Alpha Kappa Psi 
Fraternity, 111 East 38th Street, Indian- 
apolis 5, Indiana, on business letterhead and 
stating number of employees. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Officers and directors of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, 
who had been elected by mail ballot of 
the membership prior to the recent an- 
nual meeting in San Antonio, Texas, 
were announced to be: President, G. C. 
Stewart, Draughon’s Business College, 
Lubbock, Texas; first vice president, 
Keith Fenton, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa; second 
vice president, L. Clay Spencer, 


Meadows-Draughon College, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

In the future, the annual meeting will 
be held in the summer. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Missouri, July 15 and 16. 


E. M. Claude, State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Springfield, Illinois 
was elected president of the American 
Vocational Association at the Chicago 
‘convention. Louise Bernard, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia was made vice president for Dis- 
tributive Education. 


The tentative program has been an- 
nounced for the national convention of 
the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation, to be held at The Palmer House 
in Chicago, April 19, 20 and 21. 

Tuesday and Wednesday will be de- 
voted to meetings of the Editorial 
Board and the Executive Board. A din- 
ner for the National Executive Board 
members is scheduled for Wednesday 
evening. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to 
plenary sessions, with Sister Helen 
Marie, P.B.V.M., Immaculate Concep- 
tion School, Charles City, Iowa as 
chairman. The Most Reverend Ray- 
mond P. Hillinger, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Chicago, will deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome and Brother J. Alfred, 
F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, 
Memphis, Tennessee will deliver the 
presidential address. The Most Rever- 
end William E. Cousins, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, will speak on 
“Saints in the Market Place —the 
Church’s Viewpoint” and John Q. 
Adams, president of the Manhattan Re- 
frigerating Company, New York, New 
York, will speak on “Saints in the Mar- 
ket Place—the Businessman’s View- 
point”. 

Following luncheon on Thursday, 
there will be panel discussions on such 
subjects as “A Better World for Man- 
agement”, “A Better World for Office 
Employees”, “School’s Role in Prepar- 
ing the Gifted Child” and “School’s 
Role in Preparing the Exceptional 
Child”. James A. Hart, Dean of the 
College of Commerce, De Paul Uni- 
versity will act as chairman for the 
afternoon panel discussions. 


The Chicago Area Business Edu- 
cators Association will meet on March 
19 with Lois Payne, educational con- 
sultant for International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, as the guest speak- 
er. The meeting will be held in the 
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Wedgwood Room of Marshall Field & 
Company in Chicago. Her talk will 
highlight progress in automation and 
its effect on business activities. 

CABEA members were hosts to visit- 
ing NABTE members and the UBEA 
board at their February 13 meeting. 
Vernon A. Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, spoke on “Business Educa- 
tion in the U.S.A.”. 


“1960—A New Decade—A Conven- 
tion with a New Look” offers Eastern 
Business Teachers Association members 
a completely revamped program, includ- 
ing a program on automation, a spe- 
cialized program for the slow learner, a 
Friday evening fashion show for both 
women and men, nationally-known out- 
standing speakers, and class demonstra- 
tions in the various subject-matter 
areas. This program has been designed 
to interest all business education teach- 
ers. Evelyn R. Kulp, president of 
EBTA, made the above statement about 
the program for the convention of the 
group, to be held April 14-16 at the 
Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia. 

The keynote speaker, the Fellowship 
Luncheon speaker and the banquet 
speaker were announced in the January 
issue of this magazine. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to 
section meetings, followed by the 
Fellowship Luncheon at noon. Evelyn 
R. Kulp, president of EBTA, will pre- 
side at the general meeting on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Arthur S. Flemming will 
deliver the keynote address at this meet- 
ing. The convention banquet and dance 
is scheduled for Thursday evening, with 
John Gould as the speaker. 

Friday morning will be devoted to 
section meetings. All morning meetings 
will close promptly at 11:35 a.m. so 
that members can attend religious ser- 
vices in the churches of Philadelphia. 
Afternoon meetings will run from 3:15 
p.m. to 5 p.m. An automation program 
for teachers is scheduled for 3:15 p.m., 
under the direction of Wesley E. Scott, 
Director of Commercial and Distribu- 
tive Education of Philadelphia. 

The convention will close with a gen- 
eral meeting on Saturday morning. 
Evelyn R. Kulp will preside at this 
meeting. 


The semiannual meeting of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Eastern Region of 
UBEA was held in New York City 
December 11 and 12, 1959. Lucy D. 
Medeiros, Providence, Rhode Island, 
senior regional representative to the 
National Council for Business Educa- 
tion, presided. 

Others attending the meeting were 
Jeanne Skawinski, Bristol, Connecticut; 
Louis C. Nanassy, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey; Mary Ellen Oliverio, New 
York City; Milton C. Olson, Albany, 
New York; Thomas B. Martin, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania; and DeWayne 
Cuthbertson and Hollis Guy, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


At their recent meeting, the members 
of the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Distributive Education 
elected David A. Thompson, Director 
of Distributive Education for Texas, 
president for the coming year. Other 
officers elected are: Vice-president, John 
Chrismer, Director of Distributive Edu- 
cation for Nebraska; secretary, Dave 
Mair, State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, Montana; treasurer, Mary 
McKay, Assistant State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Massachusetts, 


Enos Perry, Director of Business 
Education, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Business Teachers 
Association at the recent convention of 
this group. Eileen Schutte, Community 
High School, Elmwood Park, Illinois 
was chosen vice president and Robert 
Kessel, Whitewater (Wisconsin) State 
College, was chosen second vice presi- 
dent. Continuing in office are Carl. H. 
Cummings, University of Cincinnati, 
secretary and Willard C. Clark, Persh- 
ing High School, Detroit, treasurer. 


Walter Emmerling, International 
President of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, and K. L. Mac- 
Millan, General Conference and Exposi- 
tion Chairman, announced jointly the 
firming of plans for the 41st Interna- 
tional Conference and International Of- 
fice Exposition scheduled for Montreal, 
Canada, May 22-26. 

The conference theme “New Dimen- 
sions for Office Executives” will be the 
basis of the keynote presentation by 
H. H. Lank, President, DuPont of Can- 
ada, Ltd., on Monday, May 23, at 9:00 
A.M. On Monday afternoon a panel ot 
experts including W. E. Williams, 
President and General Manager, Proc- 
ter and Gamble Co. of Canada, Otd., 
Mrs. A. J. Wikens, Economic Adviser 
to the Secretary of Labor, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., and M. E. 
Mengel, Vice President, Burroughs 
Corp., Detroit, Michigan, will discuss 
respectively: ‘Organizing for Increased 
Responsibility”, “Planning Personnel 
Requirements” and “Forecasting De- 
velopments in Office Equipment”. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, Emmerling 
and MacMillan stated, many concurrent 
sessions will unfold in the Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel and the Sho-Mart on every 
conceivable phase of office operation 
and administration. In addition to 
Forum leaders, over 28 speakers have 
been engaged. 

The International Office Exposition, 
in Montreal’s Show-Mart, will operate 
through Thursday, May 26. Many of 
the leading manufaéturers of office ma- 
chines, equipment,’ supplies and furni- 
ture have requested space. 

The Conference sessions and the Ex- 
position, said MacMillan, are open to 
non-members as well as members of the 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion. Full information and registration 
forms are available from K. L. Mac- 
Millan, DuPont of Canada, Ltd., P. O. 
Box 660, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, or 
from NOMA World Headquarters, 1931 
Old York Road, Willow Grove, Pa. 
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Western business teachers will head 
for the “Valley of the Sun” for Easter 
this year to attend the Western Busi- 
ness Education Association convention. 
Headquarters for the convention will be 
the Ramada Inn in Phoenix, Arizona 
and the dates are April 14-16. “Chal- 
lenges of the 60’s” will be the theme for 
the convention. 

At the opening session on Thursday 
evening, Robert E. Slaughter, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, will discuss 
“A Businessman’s View of the Next 
Decade.” 

Hamden L. Forkner will be the speak- 
er for the general session on Friday 
morning. His topic will be “Challenging 
Thoughts About the Next Decade in 
3usiness Education.” Following the 
general session, there will be meetings 
devoted to a discussion of bookkeeping 
and typewriting. Mary Alice Witten- 
berg, Los Angeles City Schools, will 
preside at a supervisors and consultants 
session. The closing event on Friday’s 
program will be a Chuck Wagon Din- 
ner, with Donald Tate, Arizona State 
University, presiding. 

On Saturday morning there will be 
sessions devoted to discussions of gen- 
eral business and shorthand-office ma- 
chines. A panel discussion of “Current 
and Proposed Activities of the UBEA- 
DPE Commission for Business Ecuca- 
tion” will close the convention. Mem- 
bers of the panel will be Hamden L. 
Forkner, Dorothy Veon, Robert Slaugh- 
ter, Vernon Musselman, and Esby C 
McGill. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Nathaniel Altholz, director of com- 
mercial education in the New York City 
school system from 1929 to 1952. 


J. Evan Armstrong, founder, presi- 
dent emeritus, and chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Armstrong Col- 
lege, Berkeley, California. 


Letha Bogart, head of the commercial 
department at Wellsboro (Pennsyl- 
vania) Senior High School for thirty 
years. 


Ivan E. Chapman, former first as- 
sistant superintendent in the Detroit 
(Michigan) Public Schools, and past 
president of the NBTA. 


William E. Douglas, honorary chair- 
man of the board of Goldey Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

Mrs. Catharine B. Dwyer, former 


supervisor of business subjects in New 
York City Vocational High Schools. 


Rose L. Fritz, one of the world’s 
first “speed champions” on a typewriter. 


George E. Hess, former head of the 
Commercial Department at Atlantic 


City High School, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


Leverett S. Lyon, former dean of the 
School of Commerce and Finance of 
Washington University. 

S. McFadyen, president of Bliss 
College, Columbus, Ohio. 


Rees Edgar Tulloss, president emeri- 
tus of Wittenberg College and author 
of two books on touch typing. 


James L. Twohig, teacher of book- 
keeping for thirty-five years at William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Ray H. Whitten, president of Wood- 


bury College, Los Angeles, California. 


W. D. Wigent, manager of the Chi- 
cago office for the Gregg Publishing Di- 
vision of McGraw-Hill Book Company 
until his retirement in 1953. 


George M. York, a former member of 
the faculty of Albany State Teachers 
College, Albany, New York, where he 
was head of the Business Education De- 
partment. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


FOR 
EVERYDAY LIVING 


SECOND EDITION 


By Price, Musselman, and Weeks 


“THE TEXT WHERE STUDENT AND BUSINESS MEET” 


Write your nearest Gregg office for complete information 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. * San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. * Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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GREGG TRANSCRIPTION FOR COL- 
LEGES, by Russel J, Hosler, Robert L. 
Grubbs, and George A. Wagoner; New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 256 
pp., 1959. $4.25. 


Gregg Transcription for Colleges is a 
text designed especially as a_ terminal 
course in colleges, universities, junior col- 
leges, and private business schools. It 
teaches the student to combine the skills of 
shorthand, typewriting, and English in the 
process of typewritten transcription. 

It has as its objectives: 


1. Providing a systematic review of the 
major principles of Gregg Shorthand. 

2. Developing further the student’s ability 
to construct new outlines under the 
stress of dictation. 

3. Strengthening the student’s ability ta 
spell and punctuate. 

4. Training him in the use of dictation and 


transcription techniques that will enable 

him to work efficiently under office con- 

ditions. 

The book is organized into 80 lessons, 
which include material to be done as home- 
work assignments and exercises to be per- 
formed at the typewriter. Gregg Transcrip- 
tion for Colleges is accompanied by a 
Teacher’s Handbook, which contains sug- 
gestions for the use of the text as well as 
supplementary dictation material correlated 
with the text, and by a Student’s Tran- 
script. 


PRODUCTIVE BUSINESS WRITING, by 
William P. Boyd and Raymond V. Lesi- 
kar, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 513 pp., 1959. 
$6.50, 


The organization of this new text fol- 
lows the principles of good writing its 
authors are stressing throughout the book. 
The first chapter presents common-sense 
principles for constructive writing. This is 
followed by a discussion of the appearance 
of the letter. Grammar, structure, and punc- 
tuation for good letter writing is placed in 
the last chapter, conveniently arranged for 
quick easy: reference. Its location reminds 
the teacher that this is a “writing” course, 
not a grammar review. 

Chapters three through nine involve 
every type of business letter that is likely 
to be used. Frequent grading check lists for 
the student to follow in the preparation of 
the writing assignments help him recall the 
important points of discussion and to be- 
come familiar with the grading plan. These 
check lists appear at least once in each 
chapter. They are followed by numerous 
letter-writing problems each of which 


appears to be written in such a way that 
the student will be well aware of the back- 
ground of the problem, 

Two chapters have been included for 
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writing business reports. These also are 
well planned and include up-to-date infor- 
mation on the preparation of graphs, dis- 
play, etc. 
Chapter 12 is 
Skill in Effective Dictation and Speed in 


titled “Development of 
Letter Composition”. Although it is rather 
brief, it will give the novice dictator some 
idea of how he will be expected to compose 
letters. 


A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC IDEAS, by 
Robert Lekachman, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 427 pp., 1959. $5.00. 


As briefly as possible, this book sum- 
marizes economic thought from the Greeks 
to the present day. Plato, Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, the Mercantilists, Adam Smith, 
3entham, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, the Mar- 
ginalists, the historical school, Veblen and 
the Institutionalists, Keynes, and contem- 
porary theory are the major topics. A 
liberal use of quotation and emphasis on 
these major figures make this a suitable 
text for one-semester or as an integrating 
element for a one-year course. 

Economic ideas are treated as a branch 
of the history of ideas in general. The 
author states that he has deliberately 
“sought to say enough about the major 
figures to give students a fighting chance to 
carry away a coherent notion of each man’s 
ideas.” Also the book is written around 
men and problems (as they recognized and 
responded to them) and not around con- 
cepts and doctrines. 

This text may well serve as a handbook 
for those who wish to refresh their back- 
ground in economic theorv. 


READINGS IN MANAGEMENT, by Harold 
Koontz and Cyril O'Donnell, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 523 
pp., 1959, $6.50. 


To combat the twin problems of selection 
from the numerous bibliographical refer- 
ences in the area of marketing and the in- 
evitable limited library resources, the 
authors have developed this reading text. 

Selections have been made from the 
recognized classics in marketing and from 
significant contributions of both a_theo- 
retical and technical nature of specific 
phases of general management. These 
selections have been classified in such a 
way that they can easily be used with the 
corresponding text Principles of Manage- 
ment. In general enough of the reference 
has been used to cover the subject as ade- 
quately as the author intended and as it was 
originally presented. 

Reading topics cover the basis of a theory 


of management; organization; staffing; di- 


rection; planning; and control. Such names 
as Drucker, McNair, Uris, and many 
others appear in the table of contents. 


ACCOUNTING: ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
FINANCIAL, by e R, Husband, 
Philadelphia: Chilton Company, 499 


pp., 1960, $7.50. 


This book develops a thorough under- 
standing of accounting concepts even 
though it is designed especially for an ac- 
celerated accounting course. It covers the 
basic aspects of intermediate, advanced and 
cost accounting and is an excellent text for 
supplementation of an economic back- 
ground or for preparation for positions in 
which an understanding of accounting will 
be of assistance. The material is planned 
for a one-semester course; however, by 
dwelling for longer periods on the respec- 
tive phases of accounting presented and 
supplementing discussion with self-devel- 
oped problems and cases, it can be used for 
a two-semester course. 

The table of contents includes an over- 
view of the accounting function and tech- 
niques, income statement and its analysis, 
the balance sheet, financial statements, 
source and application of funds, consoli- 
dated statements, corporate capital prob- 
lems, depreciation problem, inventory prob- 
lem, intangibles, accounting in the manu- 
facturing organization, budgets, and gen- 
eral overtones. 

Chapters end with a concluding. state- 
ment, questions, and problems. Numerous 
graphs and forms are used throughout the 
hook which add to general interest. Dis- 
cussion is carried on through moderate- 
length sentences and in a vocabulary which 
should be easily comprehended; the general 
tone of the book is interesting. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS—a Man- 
agement Approach, by Arthur M. 
Weimer, Homewood, Illinois: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 566 pp., $6.50 Book; 
$2.75 Workbook; 1959. 


In this book, the business firm is con- 
sidered as the key social institution of the 
times; hence, the managers of business 
firms are revealed as people who play im- 
portant roles in our society as well as men 
who direct the many types of activities in 
which business firms engage. 

The outstanding feature of the book 
thus becomes the management approach to 
the introductory study of business. The 
broad elements of the contents are: orien- 
tation to business (four chapters) ; intro- 
duction to business firms and their man- 
agement (six chapters); introduction to 
business resources and operations (eight 
chapters) ; introduction to the business en- 
vironment (five chapters); and emerging 
problems and opportunities (three chap- 
ters). 

An unusual feature of the book is the 
outline prefacing each chapter attractively 
arranged on a page of blue. Insofar as pos- 
sible the graphs, generously used through- 
out the book, are timeless, thus avoiding 
the problem of early dating of subject mat- 
ter. 

Each chapter concludes with questions 
and problems and with a list of suggested 
readings. 

The student workbook, prepared by John 
D. Long (price given above), sets of 
progress tests of the objective type, pre- 
pared by Edward J. Kuntz, and an In- 
structors’ Manual are also available. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 216 


THE USE OF INTERVIEWS IN SALES TRAINING 


Arden L. Travis 
Business Administration Department 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, New York 


he teacher of Salesmanship is constantly 

aware that the success of his course 
will be measured by its practicality to the 
student. There is little room for mere 
theorizing when contact with the market 
place is so available. 

Making these contacts and constantly in- 
corporating the findings into his course 
time-consuming as it is necessary. 
One solution to this problem is the use 
of student interviews with successful sales- 
men—a technique: that has proved success- 
ful at the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


is as 


When? 


As students are queried on their pre- 
sent knowledge and attitudes toward the 
field of selling, the instructor often dis- 
covers that their individual feelings par- 
allel the fable of the group of blind men 
who each describe an elephant in terms of 
a single contact with one of its parts. In 
the case of the student, his mental picture 
of selling is the result of casual contact 
with one or two members of the profession. 
This limited view has provided little ap- 
preciation of the breadth of the field, or 
of the possibilities for rewards in it. If 
the selling acquaintance happens to be a 
bit less than successful, our student adopts 
a negative attitude toward the whole pro- 
fession. 

It is here, early in the course, that the 
interviewing of salesmen by each class 
member has its greatest merit. Since the 
interviews are described in class, every 
student hears first-hand reports about as 
many salesmen as there are class members. 
It is likely that in a class of twenty or 
more, several distinct types of sales work 
will be pictured, and as the pieces are 
put together, the students will begin to 
see the “elephant” for what it really is. 

There is a second motivational advantage. 
This is the personal contact with top-flight 
practitioners. As the interviewer listens 
to an experienced salesman, he can’t help 
but catch some of the enthusiasm that 
person has for his work. 

Frequently the interviewee reveals some 
of his favorite selling techniques, and 
herein lies a third point in favor of the 
interviews. As the course progresses, 
the students recall these techniques and 
apply them to the principles which are 
being presented. What might otherwise 
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is given vigor by these 
which members 


become academic 
timely illustrations 
can supply. 


class 


How? 


The method by which the interviews are 
planned can itself incorporate techniques 
related to selling. After the instructor 
has explained the purposes of the assign- 
ment, a discussion period can be well spent 
in deciding what the students will want to 
glean from their interviews. Among the 
popular questions are: Why did you enter 
this form of selling? What is your great- 
est problem? What are the opportunities 
for promotion ? 

A. brain-storming technique might re- 
sult in a check-list of items which everyone 
will use. If adopted, it should be brief and 
flexible so that anyone who uses it can 
commit it. to memory. The use of 
during the interview should be generally 
discouraged as they tend to formalize the 
conversation. A free-wheeling exchange 
in which one or two pre-determined points 
are forgotten is usually more enrichening 
than the highly structured interview. 


notes 


Who? 


The student himself can prospect for 
his interview. A minimum requirement 
might be that the salesman interviewed be 
currently working full-time. If each student 
reports the name of his prospect before 
arranging for the interview, the instructor 
can see that duplication is avoided, and in 
some instances will require that the in- 
terviewer raise his sights as to the type of 
salesman to be contacted. The brother-in- 
law who sells from a bread truck hardly 
represents the situation from which there 
will be a maximum advantage. 

Some orientation in ways of controlling 
the interview will be necessary and the 
class will easily appreciate that this is a 
technique which must be mastered by the 
salesman. If time permits, the students 
may be asked to describe their plans for 
the interview to the class before they con- 
duct them. This will heighten interest in 
the report when classmates will ask, “How 
did it go?” 

If the student is aware that he is going 
to report the interview, he will be alert 
to sift out pertinent comments by the 
salesman. He will find that a brief state- 


ment written soon after the contact is 
helpful. 

The reporting is most interesting if 
done as an informal narration. Observations 
on the working atmosphere, if held on the 
job, will not be amiss. Questions will 
often follow, and they serve as a spring- 
board for discussion on a particular field 
of selling. 


Why? 


To the instructor, there is great potential 
value in the information which accumulates 
from the reports. Course content can be 
customized to the problems which local 
sales people suggest. Furthermore, as this 
project is repeated and supplemented by 
other research, the teaching staff acquires 
a broadening view of the regional marketing 
picture. The possibilities for richer con- 
tent, better guidance, and greater enthu- 
siasm for selling are obvious. 


Summary 


interviews of successful sales- 
an effective motivational device. 
planning, conducting, 
and reporting the interviews is itself a 
timely laboratory assignment in salesman- 
ship. The curriculum can be continously en- 
riched and up-dated by the information 
sifted from the interviews. 


Student 
men are 
The experience in 


A large majority of sales people are 
cooperative in this arrangement. Some will 
later report employment opportunities to 
the students or the teaching staff as a 
result of this contact. 
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WITH 
EQUIPMENT BY HARCO’’ 
Adjustable typing and bookkeep- 
ing stands offer perfect posture 
when used with Harco adjustable 
**LifteLok”’ chairs, 
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DISCOVER 


A New Source of Profit—The Fastest Growing Training Field In America— 


IBM BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


_, Yours With An Exclusive Franchise From The Nation's Most Widely 
Recognized Specialists In The Field 


The courses of The Automation Institute of America keep your 
school abreast of the Automation revolution! Through our own 
full-time research staff we move in constant pace with the pro- 
cedures of commerce and industry. Your school can enhance its 
worth to students by offering the opportunity for them to get 
in on the ground floor of the new world of automation in account- 
ing and record-keeping procedures! This is your brightest oppor- 
tunity for expansion and profits! 


Only A-I Gives You: 


@ Exclusive Franchise 
— Time-proven program and materials take the guesswork 
out of administrative, sales, and advertising procedures 
and instructor training. 
e@ Business Automation Curriculum to Fit Your Need 
— Thorough Machine Training Courses For Metropolitan Areas 
-—AUTOMATION ACCOUNTING : The application of automated 
equipment methods and procedures to Accounting 
for cities large and small. 
@ National Recognition and Nationwide FREE Placement Service for Graduates 
— Through over 100 Automation Institutes and Automation 
Institute Associates. 
gelling, PUONIC, More Volume 
and reaching - — New students are attracted by the opportunities for secure, 
high-pay positions in the field of Automation. 


— Additional tuition from present students. 
— Modernized and updated courses for graduates. 
For more profits—write today for full information about an exclusive 


Automation Institute of America franchise in your locality. You will 
also receive an invitation to the nearest Workshop session. 


AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


OF AMERICA, INC. 
Largest and Oldest Business Automation Training Organization 
In The United States 


Vernon D. Patterson, A.B., M.A., LL.D., President 


National Headquarters: 821 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
GArfield 1-6285 


ge 
PERHAPS THE most 
VALUABLE 2 DAYS you 
witt EV ER SPEND! 
Regional Workshops of 
automation institute of America 
Real work sessions to acquaint 
gaministt ators, registrars and in- 
struct with the newest approved A 
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ONE OF FOUR READY-MIXED 
CONCRETE PLANTS owned 
and operated by Sebolt, Inc. 


“Our Accounting System 


DAVID MENDELSON, 
GENERAL MANAGER 
of Sebolt, Inc., 
South River, N. J. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM saves Sebolt, Inc., 
over $1500 a month in office expense. 


returns 150% annually on investment!” 
—Sebolt, Inc. Ready-Mix Concrete Plants 


“We installed our first National Ac- 
counting Machine in January, 1958. 
Upon discovering the amount of time 
and work it saved, we installed a second 
National machine five months later,” 
writes David Mendelson, General Man- 
ager of Sebolt, Inc. “Since that time 
we have expanded by adding three 
plants with no increase in office per- 
sonnel. 

“Our National Accounting System 
is a marked improvement over our 
former hand method which consisted of 
a desk model machine. Its flexibility 
permits use in all phases of accounting 
such as bill and charge, cash receipts 
and payrolls. Our National Accounting 
Machines are easy to operate, too. They 


provide a saving of time that amounts 
to over $1500 per month in office ex- 
pense alone. In addition, they provide 
us with neat, permanent records and 
complete information for quick analy- 
sis. 

“We recommend the National Ac- 
counting Machines to any concern that 
wishes for greater management control. 
Our National System saves us $18,000 
a year and returns 150% annually on 
investment.” 


General Manager, Sebolt, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


in South River, Red Bank, Princeton and Edison, N. J. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
Ask us about the National Mainte- 
nance Plan. (See the yellow 

pages of your phone book.) 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SWational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ncr paper (No Carson Required) 
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